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We wish to call attention to the article on the R.I.B.A. 
titude to current affairs printed on page 804. Within 
limits of the space available in this JOURNAL it is 
viously impossible to make a really complete state- 

nt, nor, we hope, is it necessary to do so, though we 
re fully aware that in an Institute of the size of the 
R.I.B.A. many members, though benefiting to the full 
m the prestige and personal services of the Institute, 

y be quite unaware on what the prestige depends. 
[he opinion which the article attempts to express is that 
the R.ILB.A. has, as its primary function, the main- 
ienance of unity in the profession for the good of the 
rolession as a whole. The past history of the Institute 
shows how great are its opportunities and how faithfully 
ias it endeavoured to meet them. The power of the 
Institute in everything that it attempts is derived directly 
from the united enthusiasms of its members; never before 
as the R.LB.A. been faced with so many important 


asks, and the more each member can be made aware of 


is obligations and privileges the more will the Institute 
sa corporation be able to fulfil them. 


Major Reginald Hardy-Syms, who, on the retirement 
of Sir Raymond Unwin, has recently been appointed 
lechnical Adviser to the Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee, succeeds to a very fine heritage. 
Sir Raymond, who was appointed Chief Adviser in 
1929, was the first person to hold this post, and may be 
said to have created it, demonstrating by his valuable 
and untiring work during the four years of his appoint- 
ment, the wide and important possibilities of such a post. 


After practising for some years as an architect and 
surveyor Major Hardy-Syms was attached to the Housing 
Commission in the West of England for the administra- 

m of the 1919 Housing Act, He has also been for 

veral years a co-opted member of the Housing Com- 
nittee of the London County Council, and is a member 
1 the Executive of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
\ssociation, a mernber of the Town Planning Institute 

nd a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, He was 
cently appointed as an additional inspector to the 
Ministry of Health in connection with the Slum Clearance 
Campaign. Major Hardy-Syms has thus had consider- 


ble experience of housing and town-planning schemes, 
riicularly as an administrator, and his appointment 
s the new Technical Adviser is an official recognition 


of his past services and his ability. 


In the past architects and Allied Societies from over- 
seas have often expressed the wish that past Presidents of 
the Institute should visit them in their own country. 
Canadian architects will be glad to learn that early in 
October Sir Raymond Unwin is leaving England fo 
Canada, where his tour willinclude a few daysin Montreal 
and Ottawa, a visit to the West to Saskatchewan, where 
he intends to stay for the greater part of November, and 
a short stay in Toronto on his way back to Boston where 
he will deliver a series of 12 lectures at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in connection with the new 
degree course at Harvard which includes the subject of 
planning. Sir Raymond hopes to have many 
opportunities during his visit of meeting Canadian 
architects, and they, we are sure, will be most grateful 
for this opportunity of fulfilling a long expressed desire. 


town 


On a later page of this Journal is published an article 
by Mr. Percy Lovell, reprinted from The Times, on 
“The New Surveys of London,” being a description of 
the really remarkable work now being carried on, 
with the co-operation of the London Society and _ the 
London Survey Committee, under the R.I.B.A. un- 
employment scheme. The Times throughout has given 
the most generous support to this scheme and we are 
particularly indebted to the Editor not only for allowing 
us to reprint the article in these columns but for the 
prominence he originally gave to it in publishing it 
with an appreciative foreword on so psychologically 
favourable a day as Tuesday, August 8th, when, as 
a result of Bank Holiday, readers might reasonably be 
expected to be in a more receptive mood, and therefore 
more appreciative cf such a scheme. 


Of the article itself it is sufficient to say that it is an 
unvarnished record of work the importance of which 
cannot be exaggerated. It is obvious that the more 
detailed knowledge we have of London the easier will 
be the task of its present and future planners. The 
collection of such knowledge is the contribution of this 
scheme to the problem of how best to plan and control 
the London of the future. By means of these new and 
varied surveys a great deal of essential data, which 
otherwise would perhaps never have come to light, has 
been compiled and stored and made accessible for 
future generations of town planners. The actual reason 
for the inception of this work was the serious problem 
of architectural unemployment, and the R.1.B.A. and the 
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other bodies whose co-operation made _ it possible 
should be proud of a scheme which both benefits pos- 
teritv and gives remuneration and, what is almost as 
important, interesting work to unemployed architects. 
The fact remains, however, that this is essential work 
which should have been done in the past and which 
should be carried on in the future, even when the direct 


cause for its existence has been removed. It is to be hoped 
that one general result of the success of this surveying 
scheme will be that the historical 
a whole will come to be 
that this sort of work will in the 
and extensively developed. 


ilue of surveying as 
] 


more widely recognised, and 


Ye continued 


future 


During August an extensive reorganisation of the 
Library has been taking place preparatory 
next year to the new building, and if during 
months members find that 
formation are produced less quickly than usual, it is 
because practically every book has been, at one time or 
another, out of the shelves and on the floor, and the 
Library staff have not yet been able to accustom them- 
selves to the new order. 


to the move 
the coming 


books, references and in- 


This drastic reorganisation was mainly 
because in the new Library there is to be open access to 
all books. Books in the Library have hitherto been 
classified and shelved under no very consistent plan, 
their arrangement appearing purely arbitrary to everyone 
except the Library staff, who alone knew exactly 
where each book was to be found. For the convenience 
of readers in the new Library it was therefore essential 
that there should be some straightforward system of 
classification, and this last month’s work represents a 
step in the change trom the old system to the new. 
Practically the whole Library has been reclassified and 
rearranged under the universal decimal system. The 
last stage, the compilation and printing of the catalogue 
cards still remains to be completed. 


necessary 


The work of reorganisation has been carried through 


so long before the move partly so that the new system 


might be running smoothly before the time for the move 


comes, and partly because during the actual move, for 
which only a minimum of time is to be allowed, there 
will be no time for any reorganisation work. We hope 
that not only will the change once accomplished benefit 
every user of the Library, but that it will be possible to 
maintain a really high standard of efficiency in the 


future. 


The views of a number of well-known architects have 
recently been aired in the columns of The Listener, which 
on 26 July published an Architectur 
demanding from so representative a 
architects as Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Charles 
Holden, Professor A. E. Richardson, Mr. W. Curtis 
Green, Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott, Mr. 


Symposium, 


Jose ph Emberton, 


Mr. Christian Barman and Mr. Wells Coates an answer 
to the question “Is Modern Architect 


ire on the Right 
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Track?” This broad question, translated for Urposes 
of convenience into six specific queries w iich, 
they narrowed the issue somewhat, certainly rade th 
task of replying easier, evoked replies represen ative oj 
every shade of opinion, ranging from the dignified by 
complete repudiation of ‘‘Functionalism”’ to an almogs 
careless dismissal of the past as obstructive | peopl 


who, by their own confession, are interested on!y in th 
present and future. 


In effect this Architecture Symposium was a debate o 
architecture versus engineering, and out of the welter o/ 
varied opinion certain general truths emerge. Of these, 
perhaps the most important and certainly the most gener- 
ally held are, first, that the fundamental difference be. 
tween architecture and engineering is, as Sir Raymond 
Unwin expresses it, “of the order of that between useful 
noise and music,” and secondly, as a corollary to this 
idea of the spiritual superiority of architecture, that th 
two are not in fact antagonistic, but that, in the words 
of Professor Richardson, *“There is no question of a duel 
between architect and engineer. . . The engineer to-day 
is anxious to be a co-executant in the subordination of 
structural and functional facts to the harmony of an 
architectural idea.’’ Other opinions were expressed, but 
nearly all were agreed that as long as modern architec- 
ture has reason and plan and order on its side it is on 
the right track. 


The last word on the subject came from Sir Raymond 
Unwin, who summed up the whole discussion, holding 
the balance between the old and the new with an in- 
partiality which admits the hampering tendencies of 
tradition and condemns the faults of modernism. The 
real weaknesses of modernism, he says, are that it is based 
on two false assumptions, the first that ferro-concrete 
is necessarily more efficient than the old materials, and 
the second that design must be subordinated to the 
mechanistic use of the new materials. He believes not 
only that ‘Delight’ is the essential quality which dis 
tinguishes architecture from building, but that “De- 
light” must be absolutely independent of the two othe: 
essential qualities ““Commoditie and Firmness,”’ or, in 
modern terms, “Function and Structure.” He insist 
that nine-tenths of a man’s desires are the product ol 
his emotions, his brain and his vivid imagination, and 
that is why, in spite of the vital need for functional 
and efficient building, the spirit of beauty must stil 
be kept constant or architecture will cease to be 0 
the right track. 

The Listener must be congratulated for its realisatior 
of the importance of such discussions, and for the pub- 
licity it has given to opinions which for the sake of th 
future of architecture should be heard as widely and as 
often as possible. 

The attention of members is very particularly drawa 
to the note on the subject of competition regulations 
published on page 818, 
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FEstsAAL, Ny CARLSBERG MusEuM, COPENHAGEN 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL IN MUSEUM DESIGN 


BY 


HE new method in museum display, in which 

fewer pieces are more sympathetically pre- 

sented to the public, has only to be seen 
once in order to carry conviction. A walk through 
the second and third Greco-Roman Rooms, and 
through the Archaic to the Ephesus Room in 
the British Museum is an object-lesson in_ this 
respect. The old fatigue and crowding upon the 
attention has gone. There is now freedom and good 
taste. But the work of the curator can be handi- 
capped seriously by architectural detail. The prob- 
lem of showing a statue so that all the authorities 
shall be pleased is in any case a very difficult one ; 
but the difficulties are increased if the architect 


has already set a strong and arbitrary frame, and if 


his detail has stamped fifth century Greece or 
Hellenistic Rome on the available cubic space. 
We should realise that our “‘classic’”’ detail is the 
result of a doubtful scholarship applied to a limited 


HOPE BAGENAL, 


A.R.I.B.A. 


conception of one or two antique periods. The 
artistic plea that it has a broad consent and uni- 
versality, applies in our streets, but does not apply 
when it is taken into a museum as into its mother’s 
womb, and brought in contact with its own origins 
and with other patterns and forms, its brothers and 
sisters. The response and clash of shapes in a 
museum is a delicate affair, and it is not too much 
to say that the ordinary canons of architectural 
detail often break down when confronted with 
museum problems, because they do not constitute 
a sufficiently delicate esthetic instrument. 

The modern curator wants a certain freedom for 
experiment. His art is not to be artistic, but yet 
to extract whatever beauty there may be in the 
scholar’s problem before him. He requires from the 
architect appropriate proportion and impersonal 
detail. That is, he wants spaces suitable for his 
statues, for his busts, for his reliefs. ‘Classic pro- 
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First Greco-Roman room with string course 
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CONSERVATORI 
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Wall without string course 
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Fic. 5.—British Museum 
Niche with string 
: 


portion”’ will often serve because it is roughly 
appropriate to the human figure, but subdivision 
of walls by dados, strings, friezes, etc. should only 
be done with a clear reference to actual require- 
ments. ““Detail’? should be reduced to its simplest 
ior the sake of impersonality. The elaborate Greek 
revival detail and ornament of Cockerell, Inwood, 
Smirke, is not necessarily ‘“‘Greck”’ at all. One has 
nly to compare it to Curtius’s beautiful and simple 
adaptations in modern Greece, and indeed to some 
of old Schinkel’s detail in Germany, to realise how 
artificial it is. Inwood, who was a good scholar, 
approached much closer to the Greek spirit in that 
tucco house (now pulled down) next St. Pancras 
hurch, than in the church itself. The scholarship 
! Smirke and his nineteenth century successors at 
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the British Museum is not unexceptionable. The 
carrying of the main beams in the Roman Gallery 
and in the Egyptian Gallery on the lip of a cyma 
recta instead of on a strong bed-mould or corbel 
is an error. The Greeks did not carry beams on 
gutter moulds. Thus there is nothing sacrosanct 
about Smirke’s scholarship. Also there are many 
examples in his work of how not to detail for a 
museum interior. These are worth noting. 

Fig. 1 is the doorway from the Phigaleian Room 
into the Mausoleum Room. It is at a low level with 
heavy brackets and cornice which compete with 
the exhibits round it. It would be far better without 
brackets and cornice and with just a plain sur- 
round. The same applies to Fig. 2, the Nereid 
Room door in which the exhibited mouldings on 


~ 











Fic. 6.—British Museum 


Niche without string 
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Fic. 7A.—CAMBRIDGE, FirzwiLLiAM EXTENSION 


Example of piers used as a background 


Dunbar Smith and Brewer, Architect 
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Fic. 8.—SourH KENsINGTON MusEuM 


Example of coupled columns 
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794 
the wall are out of scale with the cornice mouldings 
on the door head. 

The emphasising a string or dado is liable to 
oppress statues by coming just above their heads, as 
in Fig. 3. Compare the advantage gained when 
the pieces are unified by their plinths alone and 
stand free against the whole field of the wall as in 
the Conservatori example, Fig. 4. A string course 


round a niche at springing level is liable to cut off 


the god at an undesirable level, as in the Apollo at 
the end of the Third Greco-Roman Room, Fig. 5. 
We have in the British Museuma niche, not divided, 
showing to advantage as in Fig. 6. Another matter 
of interest to the curator is the projection of skirtings 
and plinths. As small a projection as possible is 
desirable in order that bases may go close to the wall. 
The wide skirtings at the British Museum necessitate 
the scooping and cutting of bases and_ pedestals 
as is shown in Fig. 7, where a granite block is scribed 
to a plaster plinth! Again, square piers make better 
supports than columns, they can form a_ plain 
strip background and can more easily lend them- 
selves to screens and pedestals. Fig. 7A is a good 
example from the new Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, by Mr. Dunbar Smith. Fig. 8, from the South 
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Rome, Mussotint Museum 
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Kensington Museum, shows how difficult it is to make 
use of coupled columns on their own pedestals. A 
single pier would obviously be better. In the same 
museum occurs the case of the large niche at the 
end of the Italian Renaissance Hall, the archivolt 
of which is highly elaborate, and interferes noticeably 
with the Italian chapel which has been rebuilt # 
itu Within the niche. An attempt has been made to 

“fade out” the twentieth-century archivolt by means 
of paint. Since it is plaster it could easily be re- 
moved. 

Compare to the preceding examples, the fine im- 
personal treatment of the new Mussolini Museum 
at Rome, Fig. 9, where architectural values are the 
clearer for the deliberately imposed simplicity. 
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Fic. 10.—Ny CARLSBERG 


The principle of impersonality should apply also 
to floors with the added requirement of the proper 
amount and kind of light reflection. It is wrong to 
introduce into the floor an enormous dynamic 
pattern, as in the example at the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek at Copenhagen seen in Fig. 10. Artistically 
this resembles leaving the loudspeaker on in a room 
luring a performance of chamber music. Marble 
loors of academic pattern can be just as disturbing. 
lhe Festsaal at the Ny Carlsberg Museum at Copen- 
hagen is an example of this (headpiece). This 
photograph shows also a number of interesting 
lacts that are worth noting: (1) The bad taste of 
ome Hellenistic work. (2) The folly of fluting 
figured marble. (3) How the columns dwarf the 
‘tatues. (4) How wrong the frieze looks in the Ionic 
order from a purely artistic point of view. In this 
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Museum, COPENHAGEN 


room a few statues are struggling to maintain their 
artistic personality in a strong magnetic field of 
architecture. But let the traveller mount those white 
steps and go through the portico, and he will find 
himself in a black marble lobby where, as if by 
magic, architecture seems to have been switched 
off and a few retired pieces of sculpture im- 
press themselves upon the vision with delicacy and 
power. 

Similar examples of the switching on and off of 
“architecture” can be found by the critic on his 
travels; they add interest to life. How true—yet how 
little realised—that since architectural values cannot 
be avoided it is good policy to enlist them on the 
right side. Architects can surely help a movement 
that must be much to their taste and is in harmony 
with the times. 
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The Cost of Houses 


The particulars of house costs here published were secured as the result of circular letters sent out to 
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and believed to be willing to take the necessary trouble. 


one list were asked to give examples of the smaller houses being built and sold by speculative builde: 
on a separate list were asked to give examples of similar small houses designed by architects and bui 


their supervision. 
each case was obtained, or worked out from the plans. 


To those who responded our grateful thanks are due. 


The total floor area pri 
Where only the building price was known, a 


proportional addition for cost of site is added ; where only the all-in selling price is known, a similar 
proportion for the site cost has been deducted. 

A comparison of the amount of space provided with the cost is very interesting, and goes to show tha 
desiring to build houses can have the advantage of good design and supervision of construction by an a 
without paying any more, and in some cases paying less, for a given amount of accommodation, th 


must on average pay for the house built and sold speculatively. 


For comparison there has been added a fair recent average cost of municipal houses. 


leaves a large margin on actual cost, and rent required, in favour of the municipally built house. 
the Minister of Health is able to point to a considerable increase of speculative house building during the 
half year September, 1932, to March, 1933, those who are interested in providing adequate houses for the 
lower paid sections of the community cannot but view with anxiety the serious drop in municipal house 
The figures of cost given in the returns here published can but serve to increase this anxiety, 


building. 
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showing as they do that the speculative builders’ houses are only available for those with money to invest, o1 
able to pay rents, which with the higher rate of interest on the higher cost, as compared with municipal 
houses, are far beyond the reach of the lower paid workers for whom the need is most urgent. 


The figures suggest that in many cases the land speculator, whether he be the builder or another, is 
responsible for some of the high figures where specially poor value for money remains after deducting a 
normal site cost from the selling price. 

These figures supply some food for thought as to whether the methods of house building on which so man 


depend for their homes can be regarded as satisfactory. 


There seems to be considerable room for better 


organisation, better planning and better design; as regards the latter at least there are plenty of architect 
able and willing to help, and at special fees which are impressive only by their modesty. 


28 August 1933. 


Notes : 


a 


RaymMonp Unwin. 


DESIGNED BY ARCHITECTS AND THOSE BY SPECULATIVE BUILDERS 


only is known, 


house 


Where the sale price of 
25 per cent. of that has been taken as a fair 
site value for comparison 


1 


Where only the sale price of 


per cent. of it 


: 
house and site 


together are known, 20 has 


i fair site value 


been taken as ¢ 


Where ground rent figure is known, this has 


been capitalised at 20 years’ purchase. 


In each case the figures known are in 


italics. 





A COMPARISON OF THE COSTS RELATING TO A NUMBER OF HOUSES 


PABLE I 
Architects’ Houses for Clients (Northern Half of England). 
Potal Sale Total 
floor price of Ditto cost of Ditt 
No area in house per Site site and per 
sq. ft. only. sq. ft. value. house. sq. ! 
£ a $ @. £. £ $. 
I 759 £95 O 7 9 7310 368 10 9 
2 1,233 600 O g 10 150 O 750 oO 12 
3 1,128 600° O 10 8 150 Oo 750 O 13 
} 1,072 625 O 11 8 156 o 781 oO 14 
5 1,637 1.049 O 12 9g 262 0 1.311 0O 10 
6 1,470 797 oO it oO 199 O 996 O 13 
7 740 465 0 2 5 1160 Oo 581 oO 15 
Average price per sq. ft. of 
the sevenexamples .. 10 10} 13 
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Total 

flo 
\ are n 

Sq 
8 9 
Q I ) 
) QQ0 
II bO5 
> ) 
ae 988 

13 2, 
14 1,455 
15 2,571 
0 1,060 
° & oO 
8 ( 5) 
1g 1,803 
20 2,254 
21 634 
\verage price 


1933 


Sale 


price of 


house 
only. 
374 
g10 
345 
292 


307 


2,360 Oo 


980 


1,650 oO 
1,020 oO 
1,192 0 

277 10 
1,206 oO 


1,506 
675 


per sq. ft. 


the 14 examples .. 


TABLE II 
Archit: ts’ Houses for Clients 


Total 
Ditto cost of 
per Site site and 
sq. ft. value. house. 
s. 4. ea Ss. es si 
9 10} 93 10 467 10 
10 2 227 10. 1,137 10 
6 10} 86 o 43! oO 
8 6 73. (0 365 Oo 
8 6 76 10 383 10 
20 7 5990 O- 2,950 O 
13 6 245 © 1,225 © 
2°79 412 10 2,062 oO 
12 4 255 9 1,275 0 
16 2} 298 oO 1,490 oO 
8 1 69 oO 346 oO 
13 4 302 0 5508 Oo 
3 376 o 1,882 0 
1g 6 168 10 843 10 
12 7} 


TABLE III 


Houses for Sale Speculatively, Designed by Architects 


Total 

floor 
No. area in 

sq. ft. 
22 750 
23 1,000 
24 “$0 
25 759 
26 1,250 
27 1,150 
28 594 
29 988 





Sale 


price of 
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only. 
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295 
400 
297 
341 
750 
650 
585 
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Houses for Sale Speculatively, Designed by Architects 


Total 

floor 
No area in 
sq. {t 

30 1,431 
833 

D 

}= goo 
33 760 
} 075 
\verage price 





Sale 
price of 
house 
only. 
Ls. 
1,100 O 
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UST over a century ago, at the crisis of the Great certain admitted qualities that he had not failed 
War—that is, between Trafalgar and Waterloo discern in the styles outside the customary classic fenc 
Sir John Soane, with an eye to the future, undertook even though he thereby laid himself open to the charg 
to assist the education of the students of the Royal of attempting the creation of a new style. 
Academy by a course of lectures. Trained himself in No one, however, had less illusions on the subject 
the classic tradition, modified by the dual influence of New Orders, or more seriously denounced the pursut! 
Robert Adam’s revolution and the recovery of Greek of Novelty as an end in itself. His position, ambiguot' 
originals, Soane was now faced by a steadily increasing to the partisans of rival schools of thought, Jends 
flood of a medieval revivalism th: t can be dated back certain importance to what we may call Sir Job 
to the middle of the eighteenth century Soane’s prophecy. Addressing the Students in hi 
Soane was a born constructor, capable of fully fifth lecture, before the year 1815, he says, “ Greci 
appreciating such a geometrical marvel as_ King’s Art may be concealed, as fire under embers, but be assuré 
College Chapel at Cambridge, and had thus been my young friends, on the first favourable opportunity i wi 
brought to a certain degree of a sympathetic perception burst forth like the glorious sun from behind clouds of da 
of the tendencies of our mediaeval architecture. He ness, and show itself in all the splendour of eternal Truth, a 
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‘n in the year 1812, would, before reaching 
the age of, say, go have passed through the following 
phases: {he Houses of Parliament competition in 1835 
‘building 1840-60); Pugin’s Contrasts, 1836, St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, 1839; the Great Exhibition and Ruskin’s 
Writings, 1851; Foreign Office Competition, 1859; 
Law Courts, 1866; War and Admiralty, 1886. In 
this last competition there were practically no Gothic 
designs. By the year 1874, however, twelve years earlier, 
Norman Shaw was already leading the *‘ Queen Anne ”’ 
movement, and the Gothic Revival had passed its 
dimax, so that the Soane student would be only 78 
at the time, and might easily recall his old master’s 
declaration, and look back upon it as a prophecy that 
had been fulfilled. 

In fact, Sir Charles Barry, R.A., born just inside the 
eighteenth century, and befriended himself by Sir John 
Soane in his early days, before his death in 1860, re- 
fering to the contemporary work of his last years, 
expressed the opinion “‘ that the work of the younger 
men, though clever, was contrary to first principles 
and would not last.”” Though that view of the period, 
1851-71, is generally accepted to-day, it was very far 
indeed from being the current thought of the time, and 
the Houses of Parliament, now regarded as the best 
work of the Gothic movement, was very far from being 
approved of at the time. The Law Courts, completed 
about 1882, was the Waterloo of the Revival. 

The justification of historical study is that it may 
induce a gyroscopic reaction to the enthusiasms of the 
day. Each generation in its turn is so sure of itself as it 
arrives on the scene, and so little aware of its similarity 
to what has occurred before. It is seldom necessary to 
oppose violently a new movement, as it will be proved 
to carry the seeds of its own decay, in so far as it has an 
alloy of falsehood and exaggeration in its composition. 
lhe Achilles heel of the Romantic Movement was that, 
while loudly denouncing the shams and falsehood that 
were alleged as prevalent in current tradition, it was 
iself fatally infected by exaggeration and untruth. The 
idea of a return to Nature, resting on the assumption 
ofa purer past age, and a subsequent debasement, was 
easily demolished by historic research. The Renaissance 
was not, in Ruskin’s phase, ‘‘a foul torrent.’’ The whole 
ethical basis rested on the shallowest assumptions, as 
applied to the solution of artistic problems. The closer 
touch we establish with an historical period, in detail, 
the more we are struck by the analogy with our own 
ime, good and evil remaining in a balance of conflict, 
0 far as the mass of humanity is concerned. 

The insistent bias of the violent preacher, and the 
vitriolic satirist of an age, will always be discounted by 
the common sense of mankind, whether as regards the 
past or the present time. 

Sir John Soane’s old travelling companion, in the 
course of a correspondence that was maintained for half 
a century, writes under George IV to recall to his old 
inend the happier days spent under George III, prior 
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to the revolutionary outbreak. ‘Thus to-day the pre- 
war days appear to us, in our immediate troubles, as a 
golden epoch. 

It was early discovered that there is a peculiar bitter- 
ness in the reflection “I am not better than my fathers 
were,” but we shall not help ourselves by a neglect of 
the study of ancestral attempts, and achievements, 
or by an indulgence in very cheap ridicule of their aims 
and efforts. In answer to the feeling of uncertainty 
as to the direction of certain currents observable in the 
thought and work of the day, can we assert any con- 
clusive reason why the relics of Grecian and Roman 
Antiquity should still claim allegiance in our own 
time? 

Once, years ago, in a mixed company of men of 
various professions, a passing allusion to a certain 
topical interest, excited by some recent discovery on 
Grecian soil, drew from one of the party the remark, 
“IT suppose there is some value in digging up all those 
old things.”” A natural impatience of the past, less 
crudely expressed, underlies much that we hear to-day 
from exponents of modernism. 

It can easily be understood that, in response to such 
a natural feeling, a variety of attempts in the past 
should have been made, at different times, to establish 
an absolute sanction for Classic Tradition. 

At the Renaissance the MS. of Vitruvius, De Architec- 
tura libri decem, the sole surviving classical treatise on 
Architecture, was blindly accepted as of binding autho- 
rity, and much labour, and ink, was expended from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries in the attempt to 
square the Vitruvian directions, or rules, with the actual 
remains of Greek and Roman antiquity. Even Sir John 
Soane, while shrewdly suspecting the real truth, still 
refers to the author as ‘“‘our great master Vitruvius,”’ and 
constantly quotes his obiter dicta. It is certainly a curious 
anomaly that this encyclopedia, by one who was pro- 
bably a retired military engineer with a taste for Archi- 
tecture acquired during campaigns under Julius Cesar 
in Asia Minor, should have survived, while the mono- 
graphs on important Greek buildings, written by their 
architects, from which Vitruvius was borrowing and 
often misunderstanding their purport, should have been 
entirely lost. 

Fortunately Brunelleschi, Alberti, Palladio and others 
went direct to the ruins of Antiquity for their knowledge 
and inspiration, but the example of Vitruvius was con- 
stantly tempting them to standardise on his lines their 
own impressions and experience. 

Thus, from such mingled clements, ancient and 
modern, was created an Academic Theory that still 
finds defenders and followers, but this must not be con- 
fused with the Classic Tradition as a whole. The recovery 
of Greece, and the exploration of Asia Minor, familiar- 
ising the world with the pre-Roman architecture of the 
Greeks, eventually sapped the authority of the Vitruvian 
book, a precess which has been continued by the dis- 
coveries of places like Ostia, where Roman buildings 
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were found correcting the earlier impressions, formed tical proportion. The older linear relations have since; ‘OU" 
from the excavation of Pompeii in the middle of the been challenged by quadratic systems, or relations of| trou 
eighteenth century. To-day the recovery of Crete and areas in place of lines or numbers. failu 
Mesopotamia has further indefinitely extended our per- These ideas are probably very ancient, and recur, per- bala 
spective of the past. To find a surer basis of absolute haps, inevitably. They have a curious fascination for] the | 
authority than the Biblia Sacra of Vitruvius, William some minds and heaps of minute observations have been H 
Wilkins, M.A., of Cambridge, actually went so far as to piled up, more to the satisfaction of the inventors of par- = 
identify the Greek Doric Order with the account given ticular systems than to that of the independent observer. Mat 
of Solomon’s ‘Temple at Jerusalem, and thus to claim for All these systems suffer from the common detect that - , 
ita divine inspiration, as revealed in a dream. no one has ever been able to show that the addition Tra¢ 
Probably he was partly taking the idea from the classic subtraction of a fraction, sufficient to destroy the papet A 
myth of the Goddess’s intervention in the building of the harmony, has any real effect upon the spe ctator. The attr 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and he may also have de- working architect, from his acquaintance with buildings, dig 
rived a hint from the tendency of the text of the great old and new, knows how variations of dimensions inev!- littl 
folio of the Jesuit Villapandus on Ezekiel’s temple, tably occur. The explanation of discrepancies in ola thos 
where, however, the worthy father makes the Order of a buildings, at the best, can only be guesswork, and may| ~ 
Corinthian variety; a choice which would not have wisely be regarded as an insoluble problem in the ab-| | 
suited at all with Master Wilkins’s particular idolatry of sence of a documentary correleration, which is never] "" h 
the Greek Doric. likely to be forthcoming. “ate 
A source of absolute authority. which attracts many Proportion is certainly more relative than absolute. ! have 
minds, is that which derives {rem schemes of mathema- :; mus 
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that if» deorway of two squares was an absolute propor- There is, however, another plausible theory which strives 
jon thn it ought to look right if laid on its side. This to find a basis in some form of Expressionism. Sometimes 
you wit! see has very nearly happened in theatre and this assumes the shape of a reliance on materials and 
cinema entrances, as an outcome of safety exit legislation building processes, so that there can be no merit in works 
and no! from any pursuit of a perfection of proportion. in which such elements are quite obviously disregarded. 
[he re:ativity of proportion may be deduced from the When Street visited Vicenza he saw nothing more in the 
expericiice that different styles of architecture have had, work of Palladio than mouldering stucco palaces which 
their cliaracteristic relationships, and the fact that, if you no genuine person could possibly admire. One is re- 
translaic from the one to the other, you are practically minded of Napoleon’s remark on setting out for Water- 
certain to destroy the character of the work. All experi- loo, ‘“‘Je vais me mesurer avec cet general des Sepoys.” 
ence gocs to show that there are fundamental principles A variation of this Expressionist theory relates art to 
involved that would perhaps to-day be relegated to the terms of Humanity, so that, when the moods and mental 


sphere of the unconscious perception, in default of any 
more logical explanation. 

It is a curious observation that, while Vitruvius tries 
to relate the Doric Order to a man, the Ionic to a girl, 
and the Corinthian to a matron, in Gothic architecture 
the standard width of a window light has been taken as 
being the foot and a half of 2 man’s shoulders, and similar 
analogies of parts have been alleged by which the human 
scale has, it is claimed, been maintained throughout the 
work. 

Amateurs generally abuse these simple analogies, at- 
tempting to find evidences amounting to an infallible 
system. I recall Watkin Lloyd expounding his Parthe- 
non ratio to an audience at the Academy as something 


established so as to need no further proof, but I doubt if 


anyone could give an account of it to-day. Other systems 
have come and gone—suchas the plausible triangle theory, 
which I once tested on some accurate drawings of famous 
buildings—without however finding any serious basis for 
such schemes of a kind that would impress an experi- 
enced architect. 

Sir William Chambers, R.A., respected as the archi- 
tect of Somerset House, pinned his fatih to minute rela- 
tionships and the exact axial centrality of every orna- 
ment, declaring that, even if invisible, such minutiz 
counted in the general effect. He found himself in sore 
trouble with his executants over this pedantry, and his 
failures in general composition must be held to counter- 
balance his occasional successes in detail, even assuming 
the latter could be held to have proved his theory. 

Having thus found insufficient the theoretical 
Absolute, as embodied in a Book, a Revelation, and a 
Mathematical System, in what direction shall we look 
for the explanation of the permanence of the Classic 
Tradition? 

A Modern ought to find it in the Logic to which he 
attributes so much. It is a dangerous foundation, because 
avery little reflection, and observation, will show how 


little Logic alone will account for the main elements of 


those works which common sense tells us are master- 
pieces from their power to move mankind in all ages. 

_ This brings us to the position of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in his famous Discourses where, dealing with the theory 
and standard of taste, he decides that those works which 
have always been admired and stood the test of time 
must be accepted as masterpieces dictating a standard. 


acquisitions of mankind are reflected, a basis is estab- 
lished which will thus be found to embrace even the 
wilder forms of Baroque. The point of view is somewhat 
more literary than architectural. 

In the last century, of course, the theory of Evolution 
was brought in, and for a time it pervaded and accounted 
for everything. The Gothic Revival, in particular, was 
hag-ridden by this assumption. The Style was about to 
evolve and produce that will-o’-the-wisp, a New Style. 
Of course it never did, and sore was the disappointment 
of many of its ardent advocates. Sir Gilbert Scott, in his 
memoirs about 1878, confesses of the Revival that “we 
found after all it was only a fashion.”’ I recall one of his 
office, who in old age would not talk of any future in 
architecture, alleging that ‘ they had once had hopes 
and it had come to nothing.” 

Whatever in fact the value of Evolution as a theory 
may be in its own sphere, in art it is contradicted by the 
observation that the earlier we go back the better the art. 
Moreover, what development there is that can be fairly 
made out has more analogy with a circular than a 
straight path. 

The Arch, if regarded as the basis of a style, departing 
from an original straight lintel, is seen to grow more and 
more depressed, until we are back where we began. 

Thus, also, the highly conventional archaic returns and 
the naturalistic, and the latter reverts again to symbol, 
whereupon we realise that we have been dealing with 
revolutions rather than evolutions. 

I have left to the last the fascination of Plato’s mysti- 
cism. Can we claim an archetype, to which we insistently 
tend in our best works, succeeding, here and now, in so 
far as we catch a glimpse of an ultra-terrestrial beauty ? 
Shelley will be with us here, as when he writes of a man 
catching a glimpse of beauty and thenceforth flying dis- 
traught across the world. 

We need some explanation of the mysterious quality 
that divides the absolute first rate, in popular wording 
a work of genius, from the multitude of approximately 
similar works produced, simultaneously, at a period of 
intense artistic activity, or under the influence of a par- 
ticular Centre or School. Sir Joshua Reynolds could 
only snap his fingers, and say the work lacked just that. 
The student’s usual way is to fall to a particular per- 
sonality, impeccable, if not divine, but, alas! the life of 
these idols of the market place is but a brief span, barely 
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a generation at the best. Some of course after, say, a cen- 
tury, are found amongst the immortals, but there is a sad 
limbo of the discarded idols, known to the historian 
who has explored the recesses and odd corners of the 
past. 

Let us return, however, to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ proposi- 
tion. We can, at any rate, accept a position that there can 
be no validity in Principles that are disproved by the ac- 
cepted Masterpieces, and, passing beyond, may believe 
that analytical study, through observation and exper- 
ence, will ultimately prove that there are Principles 
common to such accepted works. 

It may be doubted, however, whether it is even wise 
for any working artist to attempt a codification of his 
own perceptions and experience. It certainly did no good 
in Sir John Soane’s case; what he assumed to be binding 
laws were, in the outcome, shackles that hampered him 
in his later works. Pedantic Palladians were hard put to 
it to square the master’s works with the definite propor- 
ticns of the book of 1570. The work and what we see in 
it must always take precedence of the theoretical assump- 
tion. 

We may perhaps, therefore, from this brief survey, 
arrive at a conclusion that the permanence of the Classic 
tradition owes much to its immemorial background of 
past ages. Far back in a vista, that ever grows more 
remote, observation and deduction, trial and error 
established certain relationships, but so far as we can see 
it was the Greek genius that extracted the essentials by a 
deliberate selection and rejection, directed by a refine- 
ment that aimed at nothing less than perfection. 

No one, I suppose, doubts to-day that the Greeks were 
fully acquainted with the Arch system, and that if they 
did not use it prior to the Roman Conquest, it was 
from a deliberate rejection. Further, it seems curious 
that the followers of Vitruvius at the Renaissance, and 


perhaps no one before Choisy, noticed the importance of 
the fact that the Roman author places the Ionic first of 


the three Orders. The territorial relationships of Doric 
and Ionic were highly significant in Antiquity. This not 
only proves the co-existence of rival schools of thought, 
but reflects conditions, such as we are familiar with. This 
is further evidence of the selective quality of the Greek 
and of their determination to refine on a standard 
type. 

Let us therefore try whether an analysis of the Greek 
Doric Order will throw any light on this question of the 
Grecian method of approach to an ultimate Beauty, be- 
cause, if they did in a marked degree attain such a result, 
it would go far to explain the permanence of the tradi- 
tion which we have inherited. The Greek Doric Order 
has long been accepted as giving the greatest expres- 


sion of strength in support. Instances will be found of 


this universally. The Column taken by itself, as Garbett 
points out, does, if reversed, approximate clcsely to the 
form of the support of the weighty elephant. This is an 
instance of that circular path, realised after following out 
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a train of thought to its end, when the resul: js that 
Nature has already anticipated us. The archite: :’s rela. 
tion to Nature is disconcertingly subtle. She «es not 
build as we understand construction, or affird any 
direct copy, but challenges us to profit by hints < nd sug- 
gestions of what she would do in our position. Always 
in movement, throwing out as she passes an ic <a that 
may receive a permanent embodiment, as being a true 
expression of a positive Beauty, in whose existen: 
thereby compelled to believe. 

Let us, however, consider an instance of a different 
type from the Greek Doric Column, one of less structural 
than decorative importance, the common garland or 
swag. Nothing is more common, or cheap, than the 
derision of such easily abused decorative details. The 
critic may be excused for not being pacified by the Vitru- 
vian derivation from the actual garlands hung up in 
temple colonnade or depending from the horns of the 
altar, on festival days. The explanation is needless, if 
true, because we are using, actually, a natural suspension 
line, always accepted as beautiful, and providing curva- 
tures that contrast with the horizontals and verticals 
that are the staple of building. 

This is curiously proved by the practice of Robert 
Adam, who often reversed the curve in his decorative 
schemes, thereby arousing the indignation of the pedants 
of his day. 

Other common forms of Classic enrichment derive 
from cutting the sectional line in contrasted directions on 
the curved face of the feature that is to be carved. 
There is an endless variety of ways in which linear rela- 
tions can be combined and directed to produce a diver- 
sity of expression, as remarkable as the manner in which 
assortments of alphabet symbols are used to produce a 
diversity of literary expression. ‘Thousands of years in 
each case have gone to create the means, and there is no 
likelihood of supersession of the results so obtained. 
Practically all the established elements of the Classical 
tradition can be resolved on the lines of these examples, 
and, contrary to popular belief, natural objects are not, 
per se, architecturally beautiful. 

Street, during the Gothic Revival, realised this and 
maintained against Scott and Ruskin that even simple 
conventionalising was not enough, but that it must be 
more remote, the convention of a type. Sir John Soane 
had declared that nothing had been, or could be, added 
to the three primary Orders and the traditional mould- 
ings, but that did not prevent his making some very 
interesting essays in the case of buildings, where he did 
not consider that the use of an Order was justified on the 
grounds of character. To character, that is appropriate 
expression, he attached the greatest importance, denying 
that it was ever impossible to give an appropriate charac- 
ter to any class of building. Nothing however is more 
certain than that he would never have accepted a modern 
assumption, that Classical study can ever be dispensed 
with. 
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clusion, we ought to recognise that, in so far as 
al building was originally supplanted by a return 
ic tradition, and that this was repeated in the 
the Gothic Revival, it was because of a failure to 
to the complex conditions of the social life of 


it closer touch with actual building process and 
l, the fact is hardly relevant, because this was the 


case in the earliest days, with that which we now recog- 
nise as the Classic tradition. 

The essential is that it has been possible to create and 
establish a means of expression of universal acceptance 
from elements that derive from the earliest use of brick, 
timber, and stone. Not until mankind ceases to wonder 
at, admire, and understand, buildings so derived, will 
there be other than a passing rejection of Classic tradition. 





Tue STYLES IN THE BALANCE 


From Pugin’s Contrasts 
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The R.I.B.A. and Current Affairs 


During the past few weeks many members of the pro- 
fession have had their attention occupied by articles and 
letters in the lay and professional Press on various 
matters of R.I.B.A. policy, and in particular on 
Registration and the attempt to form a so-called In- 
stitute of Registered Architects. The R.I.B.A. has no 
call to enter into public controversy, not least because 
its position is unassailable. At the same time members 
of the Institute may be justified in expecting in their 
own Journal an emphatic statement of the Institute 
attitude to these affairs. 

The R.I.B.A. position is both simple and clear and is 
based on the implications inherent primarily in the 
Royal Charter and secondly in its code of professional 
practice. 

Above all else the Royal Institute has one purpose 
which underlies every single action which it takes—thatis, 
to work for the unity of the profession. The Institute 
as a corporation and every individual member by virtue 
of his membership is bound to look askance at any dis- 
ruptive tendencies from whatever quarter they may show 
themselves. 

What, may be asked, are the qualifications of the 
Institute to claim for itself this central position as the 
unifying influence of the architectural profession not only 
in this country but throughout the Empire ? and next it 
might be asked, in what ways has the R.I.B.A. shown 
itself to be seriously concerned with this duty? We will 
attempt to answer these questions emphatically and 
briefly. 

The Royal Charter has given to the R.I.B.A. a position 
of prominence which in the past it has shown itself fully 
qualified to maintain. Nationally and imperially it is 
regarded as the body best qualified to represent ‘‘archi- 
tectural opinion.” It is the R.I.B.A., and the R.I.B.A. 
only, which is asked to appoint representatives on innu- 
merable national bodies. We cannot attempt to name 
them all here, but in architectural research there is the 
Building Research Board and the British Standards In- 
stitution, and in education, the British Schools at Rome 
and Athens, the former, as far as architecture is concerned, 
being largely maintained by the R.I.B.A. grant, and the 
bodies controlling the conduct of architectural schools 
throughout the country. 

It is the President of the R.I.B.A. who is universally 
accepted by the profession and public alike as being the 
head of the architectural world, and Presidents, elected 
by the profession, have always filled this position with 
dignity and skill. 

As another sign of the achieved power of the Royal 


Institute we can quote its influence in the forma: ion in 
recent years of the Building Industries National Council, 
and the Council for the Preservation of Rural Enciand, 
both of which were founded within the walls of the 
Institute by R.I.B.A. members, who would he the 
first to acknowledge that the chief power to their «!bow 
came from the fact that they were working with the 
full weight of the Institute behind them. Had it not 
been for the existence, for the integrity, and for the 
power of the R.I.B.A., no such action could ever have 
been taken. As another instance of R.I.B.A. strength 
we can quote the agreement of a new form of contract, 
and the influence which the R.I.B.A. has had in per- 
suading the official bodies concerned to make revisions 
of their bye-laws. 

Yet another body formed at the instance of R.1.B.A. 
members and at present conducted within the Inst‘tute 
premises is the Architects’ Benevolent Society, which, 
founded in 1850, now distributes between £3,000 and 
£4,000 annually among architects and their widows 
and children. ‘The efforts made by the R.I.B.A. to deal 
with the problem of architectural unemployment caused 
by the recent slump are too well known to need descrip- 
tion here. 

Every single attempt by schismatic bodies to detract 
from the power of the R.I.B.A. must be doomed to 
failure, because no other body can hope to assume the 
position which the Institute has gained during a hundred 
years’ consistent work. 

In answer to the second question, What has the 
R.I.B.A. done within the profession to promote unity? 
first and foremost there is education. The R.I.B.A. has 
never assumed to itself the duty of running architectural 
schools, but at least a quarter of a century before 
schismatic interests attempted to get their irons in the 
fire the R.I.B.A. was innovating the policy for the uni- 
fication of examinations and education throughout the 
country, and every architectural school in the British 
Isles now recognises the authority of the R.I.B.A. Board 
of Architectural Education. 

Secondly there is the Code of Professional Practice. 
Those responsible for the so-called Institute of Registered 
Architects have spoken in lofty terms of the necessity for 
one code for the profession, giving this as one of the chief 
reasons for the formation of a new body. A new code 
can only be one of three things: the same as the Inst. tute 
code, more rigorous or more lax. It is highly improbable 
that it can be more rigorous for reasons which need no 


elaboration; if it is to be the same as the Institute code 


there is patently no justification for the formation ot 
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anot!.er body in order to promote it; and if more lax, we 
may well ask ourselves what will be the effect on the 
public, and, for that matter, on the profession, of the 
existcnce of a new and laxer code. The existing Institute 
code has shown itself to be acceptable to a vast majority 
of qualified men. It is fairly applied by the R.I.B.A. and 
with determination. 

While on the reasons for the formation of another, and, 
as we think it, superfluous body, we can refer to the 
consiantly re-iterated statement that only such a body 
as this new institute can effectively promote revisions in 
the Act to bring it more into agreement with the gener- 
ally recognised desires of the profession. This statement 


is surely made so as to imply that until the formation of 


a new Institute no steps had been taken to consider 
amendments to the Act. On 8 August 1931 a dinner 
was held at the R.I.B.A. to celebrate the passage of the 
Act through the Houses of Parliament. If there had been 
at any stage a tendency to accept without comment the 
Act as passed by the State surely that would have been 
the occasion. But we find Lt.-Col. T. C. R. Moore, the 
member under whose guidance the Act travelled through 
the House of Commons, acknowledging that the Act as 
it stands is not perfect, and adding that he supposed it 
was because the architectural profession was accus- 
tomed to working and building for the future rather than 
for the present that it had been prepared to accept the 
mutilated Act with enthusiasm! ‘*This measure,’ he 
said, ** is largely designed to influence the future of the 
profession rather than the present.”’ 

It is with an eye to the future that the R.I.B.A. Regis- 


tration Committee and the Registration Council itself 


has conducted its work. Within a few months of the 
formation of the Registration Council the R.I.B.A. 
proposed to it that a Registration Act Amendment 
Committee should be formed, and this Committee is now 
sitting under the chairmanship of Mr. Stanley Hall. 
The initiative in this came from the Institute and 
the power to promote the suggestion via the Registration 
Council also comes from the Institute. 

Thirdly there are the Allied Societies. Throughout its 
hundred years of existence the R.I.B.A. has worked con- 
sistently to bring all the architectural societies in the 
British Empire under its central guidance. The degree 
of its success can be seen by anyone who cares to look in 
the Kalendar, from which he will learn that there are 
now 99 societies and their branches at home and overseas 
in alliance with the Institute, of which the majority are 
directly or indirectly represented on the Council. 

To conclude, we can enlarge very briefly on what is 
meant by that vague phrase “‘architectural opinion,” 
which we choose to think without any hesitation is 
synonymous with the phrase ““R.1I.B.A. opinion.”’ It is 
clear that an Institute of over 7,000 members, excluding 
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students and probationers, will be representative of more 
than one point of view; no one would wish it otherwise. 
There is room within a body of the Institute’s prom- 
inence, strength and integrity for more opinions than one, 
and, as any member who has worked on the Council of 
the Institute will agree, debate is not in the hands of any 
small body of opinion but is widely representative of the 
whole Institute. ‘The Council and the Committees of the 
R I.B.A. are not composed of a small clique; far from it. 
The Council is a body elected by every member of the 
Institute who chooses to exercise his right to vote, and so 
are the Committees. ‘There are some hundreds of mem- 
bers of the Institute sitting on Institute Committees 
very generous representation when one takes into account 
the wide distribution of the Institute and the restricted 
opportunities for members to attend meetings in London. 
And lastly in the background are the elected Councils 
and Committees of the Allied Societies. During the past 
hundred years the Royal Institute has elaborated and 
perfected an efficient and democratic organisation 
probably inferior to that of no other learned and pro- 
fessional society. 

Any member who by implication or action weakens this 
unity in any way whatever is vitiating the power of the 
R.I.B.A. as the national representative of architectural 
opinion. He is seriously damaging the good which the 
Institute can do to the profession, and may even be de- 
priving himself of a share in the representation which the 
Institute has in architectural affairs in this country. 





THE FOLLOWING LETTER FROM MR. KITSON WAS 
ISSUED BY THE R.1.B.A. TO THE LAY AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL PRESS : 

ARCHITECTS v. SURVEYORS 

Sir, 

It has been reported in the Daily Telegraph that Sir Edwin 
Lutyens resigned from the R.I.B.A. because of his dislike of what 
he considered to be the narrow policy of the Institute in barring 
surveyors from membership. In this your correspondent was 
misinformed. 

Sir Edwin was a member of the R.I.B.A. for many years, and 
at no time did he raise any question as to the desirability of ad- 
mitting surveyors, nor was this ever a point of issue between 
him and the R.I.B.A. It could not be a point at issue, because 
the R.I.B.A. contains several hundred surveyors who are also 
architects, and their status is identical with that of any other 
member. 

For surveyors pure and simple the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution is the recognised official body, and their status needs 
no further safeguarding. 

Yours, etc., 
SyDNEY D. Kitson, 
Hon. Sec. R.ILB.A. 
Conduit Street, W.1, 
14 August. 
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New Surveys of London 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE TIMES 


THE FOLLOWING INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


TO MR. PERCY LOVELL’S ARTICLE ON THE WORK DONE 


UNDER R.I.B.A. UNEMPLOYMENT SCHEME APPEARED AS A LEADING ARTICLE IN “ THE TIMES” 


ON 8 AUGUST, IN WHICH ISSUE 


VR. LOV. 


ELL’S ARTICLE WAS FIRST PUBLISHED 


INTRODUCTORY 


There have been of late many signs of a growing 
uneasiness, among those whose duty or philosophy leads 
them to look ahead, over the haphazard methods by 
which London, inner and outer, is allowed to undergo 
changes and apparently to expand indefinitely. When 
it is a question, as it frequently is, of preserving some fine 
piece of architecture, like Carlton House Terrace or the 
Adelphi, or of doing the best for a beautiful and useful 
but partly dilapidated structure like Waterloo Bridge, to 
say nothing of the orderly and decent treatment of new 
areas, knowledge generally appears to lag behind power, 
and power is often used relentlessly, There are 
good signs to be noted as well as bad. The clearance, for 
instance, of the slums has at last become a matter of 
practical policy. ‘There is in being an important body, to 
whom many would like to see more authority given, in 
the Greater London Regional Planning Committee, the 
impending appointment of whose new technical adviser 
is to-day announced. ‘There is also, with such powers as 
are bestowed upon it, the Fine Arts Commission ; and it 
cannot be said that certain professional interests and 
learned bodies, concerned in the maintenance of good 
taste, historical association, and neighbourly amenity, 
are not on occasion vocal and even influential. But for any 
one, whether an individual or an authority, to look at 
London as a whole is extremely difficult on account of its 
size and the many facets which it presents. 

“In London,” wrote Mr. Percy Lovell, of the London 
Society, in a letter to The Times the other day, ‘‘we do not 
seem to have realised the full value of survey.’ But 
there follows an account of a truly remarkable piece of 
work done by unemployed members of the architectural 
profession under a scheme which gives them the work and 
remunerates them for it. These unemployed architects 
have been for some time past surveying London in ways 
in which it needs surveying, if a true knowledge of 
London is ever to be attained; and the information which 


of course, 


AN ARCHITECT 

BY PERCT LOVEEL. 
The rapid increase in the unemployment figures at 
the end of 1931 led to the establishment of a fund, con- 
tributed to voluntarily by members of the architectural 
profession and their staffs who are in work, with the 
object of providing temporary assistance in return for 
part-time temporary work for those who are unemployed. 
An essential condition was that the work should not in 
any way cut across that which ought to be properly done 
in the offices of the architect and town-planner, but 

should be, so far as possible, complementary to it 





they have been collecting will be deposited in proper 
quarters for reference. Their labours, which have taken 
various forms, all contribute in one way or another to the 
acquisition of that information about London without 
which the evils of undisciplined change and growth can 
hardly be stemmed. There are several enterprises which 
they have been able to help. For instance, the parish-by- 
parish survey which is being published by the L.C.C. can 
now draw on their census of lesser known seventeenth and 


eighteenth century architecture. The continuation of 


Booth’s classic survey of Life and Labour in London will 
be likely to welcome the six-inch map of the intermixture 
of residential, commercial, and industrial districts; and 
the planners of outer London will be able to employ 
similar maps for the new regions outside where, it is 
admitted, zoning is of the utmost consequence. Even toa 
circumference thirty miles out they have made models 


and maps showing built-up areas, together with lines of 


communication. 

Nor is this by any means all. They have surveved 
heights of buildings and drawn elevations of the principal 
streets. When “‘higher buildings and more open space’”’ is 
a cry, or when arcades in the City are proposed, such 
compilations have a true relevance to the discussion. It 
seems strange that London should have had to wait for 
the enforced leisure of a great profession to acquire these 
particulars; and it is much to be hoped that, even when 
the primary cause of these surveys ceases, the work, or 
work similar to it, will go forward. The prayer of the 
warrior in Homer that destruction should come in the 
daylight may be changed to a prayer that construction 
may be brought about also in the full light of knowledge. 
Every day awkward and debatable problems are crop- 
ping up, to be solved sometimes by reason, sometimes by 
compromise, and sometimes by brute force, but seldom 
with full knowledge and a sense of responsibility to the 
largest aggregate of population in the world. 


URAL CENSUS 
F.S.A., A.RIB.A. 

Being organised by a committee appointed by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Raymond Unwin, the president, with Mr. 
Maurice Webb as acting chairman, the scheme naturally 
applied to the whole of the country, but events proved 
that the provision of the necessary work was difficult 
to organise except in the larger centres, and most of it 
has therefore been done in and near to London. ‘The 
collection of the money was placed in the hands of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, and the amount received 
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in 18 months is £7,155, while at one time as many as 
62 men were being employed. 

The provision of work quickly was accomplished by 
the co-operation of the London Society and the London 
Survey Committee, and in order to gain time for devising 
further useful schemes the men began by measuring up 
the best of the lesser known examples of street architec- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
neighbourhood in which they lived. Travelling expenses 
paid by the committee for the three days a week on 
which men were employed) were thus reduced to a mini- 
mum, and an enormous amount of useful record work 
accomplished. Only two are now engaged on this survey, 
which has run into over 200 sheets, and provides valuable 


material for illustrating the monumental Survey of 


London (parish by parish) which is being published by 
the London County Council, working jointly with the 
London Survey Committee. 


DEVELOPMENT Map 

The next work embarked upon and completed within 
a few months was the preparation of a map to the scale 
of 6 inches to the mile of the area of the County of London 
showing, by a system of colours, the intermixture of resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial districts. This plan 
has been exhibited on several occasions and is in constant 
demand by those interested in London development, 
notably the organisers of the new “Survey of London Life 
and Labour.” 

Alter this, on the suggestion of Sir Raymond Unwin, 
a similar survey was embarked upon in relation to the 
rapidly developing districts adjoining the county border. 
[his entailed the purchase of fully 160 sheets of the 25 inch 
Ordnance survey, and of these only some 30 now remain 
to be dealt with. The first step is to bring each map up 
to date, the next to colour it in accordance with the uses 
to which the districts are being put. This survey should be 


completed, so far as such a thing is possible, by the end of 


this year. It portrays vividly the urgent need for “‘zoning.” 

Concurrently, a number of men did a survey of the 
height of buildings in South-West London. Four-storey 
buildings were coloured yellow, those below being indi- 
cated by a range of blues, those above by a range of reds. 
One hundred-foot buildings or over were put in solid 
black. ‘The original survey is complete, but it has been 
extended over the City, and two men are still keeping it 
in being. It is of value as giving a rough approximation 
of the density of occupation. 

Models have also been a source of activity, including 
large relief maps of the country for 30 miles round Lon- 
don, indicating the growth of the built-up areas and the 
lines of communication—rails, roads, power, and air. 
A typical London house to a large scale was made to 
illustrate what happens to the smoke when a fire breaks 
out as well as the simple structural elements of floors and 
rool. This is used by the Home Office Inspector in his 
lectures to young firemen. Another model, when com- 
plete, will show the typical redevelopment of an inner 
London suburb. 
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PICCADILLY AND THE MALL 

The strip drawings of the elevations of the principal 
London streets, to a description of which The Times 
recently gave prominence, originated as illustrations to 
one of a course of lectures on “‘How to look at London.”’ 
Piccadilly was the subject chosen, and the modern 
drawings were compared with those made by Tallis 
about 1820. A study of the late Sir Aston Webb’s draw- 
ing for the Victoria Memorial Competition led to the 
compilation of a strip drawing of the Mall: this in turn 
aroused the keen interest of the Royal Fine Arts Com- 
mission, and at their suggestion the work is being 
steadily extended without impeding the completion of 
the Surface Utilisation Surveys, etc., already described. 

The work done under this remarkable voluntary 
scheme cannot be judged by ordinary office standards. 
It is only a part-time scheme, and the lapse of a year 
represents but six months of actual production. The staff 
is continually changing; new men have to be initiated 
while others may be away on temporary full-time em- 
ployment. Consequently there are always “‘holes”’ in the 
scheme of things awaiting the arrival of someone who 
can fill them up. ‘The exceptional circumstances under- 
lying the work also must not be forgotten. 

With regard to the future, it has been possible to 
aitempt a certain amount of town planning with the 
co-operation of the Housing Associations of Kensington 
and Fulham, but in each case the plan has been done 
under an expert skilled in the art of town planning and 
as a piece of work that would ordinarily pass through his 
office, so that the principles underlying the scheme as a 
whole have not been interfered with. Special mention, 
too, must be made of the suggested remodelling of the 
street plan of a congested London borough—1.e., Ber- 
mondsey, which was devised by the R.I.B.A. “Slum 
Clearance” Committee in consultation with the local 
borough council. 

Further, in order to facilitate the study of the future of 
the railways, a plan was made illustrating by distinctive 
colours whether the lines are on viaducts or embank- 
ments, in cuttings or on the level, and some of this infor- 
mation is to be collated, as an experiment, with an air 
map of a section of Central London. 

From this brief sketch some idea can be formed of the 
way in which the services of men temporarily out of a 


job can be made use of while keeping them interested 


and preventing them from losing touch with their pro- 
fessional occupation. The information collected is of 
practical value to the city planner, the material will be 
deposited for reference in the most convenient places, and 
nothing has been done to take work out of the hands of 
the practising architect or planner. The scheme is 
limited only by the number of men and adequacy of the 
funds, and is a tribute to the co-operation of voluntary 
and professional bodies, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who launched the scheme and whose members 
have provided the funds, with the London Society and the 
London Survey Committee, who have been enabled to 
administer these funds and control and direct the work. 
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Reviews 


THE 


MOYNE 


REPORT * 


REVIEWED BY G. E. S. STREATFEILD, F.R.I.B.A. 


When the Government decided early this year to stop 
all subsidies to Local Authorities towards providing new 
houses for the working classes (excepting under the 
Housing Act of 1930 in connection with Slum Clearance 
and Improvement Areas) a Select Committee on Hous- 
ing was appointed under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Moyne to enquire into and report upon what further 
steps are necessary or desirable (a) to secure the mainten- 
ance of a proper standard of fitness for human habitation 
in houses outside those areas, and (6) to promote the 
supply of houses for the working class, without public 
charge, through the agency of Public Utility Societies or 
other similar bodies. 

This Committee, appointed in March, produced in 
July a Report which is courageous and fresh in outlook. 
Considering the large amount of evidence which was 
taken, the speed with which this work has been com- 
pleted is an excellent example of what can be done by a 
competent body in earnest about its subject. 

Reading between the lines, the Committee seems to 
feel that the clauses of the Act of 1930 dealing with Im- 
provement Areas are likely, in many cases, to become a 
dead letter. ‘Their recommendations therefore appear to 
apply to all property which requires reconditioning and 
decrowding, and they recommend that Local Authorities 
should be given compulsory powers to purchase and recon- 
dition this class of property wherever found, but, owing 
to the reluctance of Local Authorities to deal with or own 
such property, they recommend that, where possible, the 
work should be carried out by Public Utility Societies, 
working in close co-operation with the Authorities con- 
cerned. 

They have evidently been much impressed by the stan- 
dard of work done by these societies, and their methods 
of dealing with and managing this class of tenant. 

The Committee recommends that a strong central 
Public Utility Council should be appointed to advise and 
control the large number of new local Public Utility 
Societies which they hope will be brought into existence. 

Even where the Authorities are prepared to do the 
work themselves the Committee suggests that the man- 
agement of the property should be vested in an indepen- 
dent organisation. In a strongly worded paragraph they 
stress the fundamental importance of good and sympa- 


* Report of the Departmental Committee n Housi London: 
H.M.S.¢ a 1933. 7S: 3d.) 


thetic management, and assert that a good standard of 
repair, without good management of this type of pro- 
perty, is not sufficient. ‘They recommend that it should 
be based on the *‘Octavia Hill’? system and should pre- 
ferably be carried out by women. 

The report recommends a new and simplified basis of 
compensation in cases of compulsory purchase. This 
basis would avoid the long delay and arbitrations which 
hold up so many schemes ; and would at the same time 
safeguard the owners of well-managed property. 

As it will be necessary for Local Authorities or Public 
Utility Societies to rehouse the surplus families from over- 
crowded or demolished property, the Committee con- 
siders that a Government Subsidy will be required for 
this purpose, which should vary in amount according to 
conditions. ‘The Committee recommends that the rents 
to be charged, where these subsidies are given, should not 
exceed 2s. gd. per room in tenements on expensive sites 
and 1s. 6d. per room elsewhere. The methods of financ- 
ing the schemes and the procedure to be adopted are set 
out in the Report. 

As regards the supply of new houses referred to in 
Paragraph (5) of their terms of reference, the Committee 
considers that the housing needs of the poorer workers 
will be largely met by the new houses or tenements built 
on the lines they have suggested to rehouse displaced 
families. Certain members of the Committee are doubtful 
about this. 

Some of the arguments upon which their conclusions 
are based are of great interest, as for example the obser- 
vations in regard to the private ownership of working- 
class dwellings, in Paragraph 21 of the Report. The Com- 
mittee clearly state that, though they believe in the prin- 
ciple of private ownership, they feel strongly that, if it is 
to be retained in this class of property it must be efficient 
and conscientious. Where this is not the case they think 
the time has come when the inefficient class of owner 
should be replaced by public or quasi-public ownership 
through compulsory purchase. 

We all know that the purchase of a few cottages has 
been a popular investment for the savings of the small 
man, and these houses may pass into the hands of widows 
or dependants who are quite unable to maintain them in 
proper order, especially as such houses are treated more 
hardly than larger property. In this connection it seems 
doubtful whether the present policy of encouraging 
speculating builders to erect cheaply-built houses and sell 
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them t small investors or to working men on the instal- 
ment jian, is a wise one. It is creating a very large 
numb« of small owners who, when their work calls 
them « sewhere, must either let or again sell to the small 
investo’, and thus will create anew this problem on a still 
larger ale. 

Ano her point made by the Committee is the advan- 
tage of separating the management of property owned by 
a Loca! Authority from elected representation. The Re- 
port ii, recommending separate management says: “In 
this way the objection of some authorities to the holding 
of inferior property might be overcome and the increased 
danger of improper electoral pressure which would other- 
wise result would be reduced.”’ 

The recommendation to place upon Public Utility 
Societies so large a share of the burden of acquiring and 
dealing with this class of property creates, however, some 
misgivings. 

The Committee assumes an almost unlimited supply of 
men and women of goodwill who are willing and able to 
sive their time and risk their money in forming and 
managing the proposed Public Utility Societies. All over 
the country this class of person is steadily diminishing, 
and it is difficult to find enough of them to serve on exist- 
ing voluntary bodies. ‘The willing and competent man or 
woman is already overwhelmed with demands for social 
service. The housing question no doubt makes a special 
appeal, but it would appear probable that in the very 
areas where this work is most urgently needed it may be 
most difficult to find the men and women to organise, 
finance and manage these Societies. The ideal of working 
through voluntary organisations is essentially English, 
and if it proves possible would no doubt achieve the best 
results, but whether the Committee’s proposals are actu- 
ally workable will depend upon whether these societies 
can be formed in sufficiently large numbers and within a 
reasonable time. 

The fact, however, remains that the responsibility, in 
any case, lies primarily with the Local Authorities, 
whether they do the work themselves or through some 
other agency, and it is clearly their duty to see that slums 
are cleared away, unhealthy houses reconditioned and 
over-crowding abolished. 

The Committee are unable to recommend the creation 
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of a National Housing Board to undertake the finance 
and organisation of the whole of the housing work 
throughout the Kingdom as suggested by Sir Raymond 
Unwin and other important witnesses. They agree, how- 
ever, with Sir Raymond Unwin that the housing problem 
ought to be looked at and dealt with as a whole, and they 
have incorporated a number of his suggestions in the 
constructive proposals which they have made, but they 
point out the expense and delay which would be entailed 
by setting up so huge a new national organisation as sug- 
gested, when the Local Authorities already possess the 
machinery and experience necessary to carry out the 
work. They add that housing is essentially a local ques- 
tion, being closely connected with the allied services of 
water, roads and sewerage, the responsibility for which 
must certainly remain with Local Authorities. 

This is all true, but what still seems to be required 
is some central body powerful enough to overcome the 
lethargy which for various reasons has affected Local 
Authorities. 

The Officials of the Ministry of Health have already 
much to do, and their attitude towards housing is neces- 
sarily one of waiting for schemes to be prepared and sub- 
mitted to them for consideration, criticism and approval. 

In spite of difficulties, however, the fact remains that 
public opinion is determined that the time has come 
when this question must be finally dealc with and settled. 

What now appears to be needed is the appointment of 
a small body of Housing Commissioners working with a 
courageous chairman, whose whole interest and energies 
will be concentrated on solving this one urgent problem, 
and whose personal reputations will depend upon doing it 
successfully and speedily. ‘They would naturally work in 
the closest consultation with the suggested Central Public 
Utility Council and should be empowered to call for pro- 
gress reports as required from the Local Authorities. If 
an authority neglected to proceed with due diligence 
these Commissioners should be empowered to intervene 
and, if necessary, to take action on similar lines to those 
adopted in cases where a Public Assistance Committee 
fails to carry out the law. 

Such a body of men specially selected for their expe- 
rience and driving power could achieve in a few years 
that which may otherwise have to wait for a generation. 


CHURCHES * 


REVIEWED BY W. GODFREY ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A. 


The bicentenary celebration in 1923 of the death of Sir 
Christopher Wren was an appropriate occasion for the 
founding of the Wren Society, the avowed aim of which 
is “the elucidation of the career and achievements of the 

* The Tenth Volume of the Wren Society. 1933. The Parochial 
Churches of Sir Christopher Wren, 1666-1718. University Press, 
Oxford. Printed for the Wren Society. 


great architect, by searching out and publishing original 
drawings, documents and facts of proved authenticity 
relating to his life and works.’ Towards this end the 
activities of the Society have been consistently directed, 
and assuredly nothing of more permanent value could 
be demanded as the outcome of these activities than the 
series of volumes in which are presented all the available 
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data concerning Wren and his works. The value of the 
publications has already been testified to by the high 
praise afforded them by press and subscribers alike, and 
the frequent references and quotations for which they 
have been drawn upon by both English and foreign 


journals demonstrate a scope of interest extending far 


beyond the bounds of the Wren Society. 

Of the twenty volumes of the series projected in the 
first instance, ten have now been published in consecu- 
tive years since the appearance of the first number in the 
year following the initiation of the Society, the tenth 
being the issue for the current year. The Editors have 
taken as one of their premises the statement that there 
must be ‘‘a whole cloud of mistakes cleared away, 
and a sound foundation of ascertained facts laid on 
which future appreciation of his genius can be securely 
built up.”’ Obviously this entails an infinite deal of re- 
search. The interesting and original material already 
brought to light is in a fair way to establish the am- 
bitious claim and realise the high hopes of the founders 
of the Society. 

Such material Volume X offers in abundance. A 
sequel, as it were, to Volume IX, dealing with the 
Parochial Churches of Sir Christopher Wren, it bases its 
descriptions of the fifty-four churches mainly on the 
“Parentalia” and ““A New View of London, 1709.” 
These descriptions, aided by simple editorial annota- 
tions and reference notes correlating them with the 
illustrations and other material in the volumes already 
published, form a series of pen-pictures of the churches 
as they existed at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, each set in its infinitely small parish. The work 
of the architect on each may be clearly deduced. 
Limited as his resources were, it is profitable to see how 
Wren laid out the funds available with the highest 
artistic economy, concentrating when need be on one 
notable feature or portion without destroying the har- 
mony of the building. 

This is borne out by the one hundred and fifty photo- 
graphs, excellently reproduced and classified, which are 
the dominant contribution of the volume. One 
hundred of these are due to the Royal Commission for 
Historical Monuments, four are from destroyed churches, 
and the remainder have been specially taken. The 
supplementary plates of drawings are mainly from the 
King’s Library, British Museum, with six relating to 
Warwick Church from the All Souls collection. The 
total illustrative portion forms a fine tribute to the 
creative variety and resource of the genius, and should 
be in particular a precious record for members of the 
society resident abroad. 

The actual figures of costs and the personnel of the 
building trade as employed by Wren have been sum- 
marised in a table which answers at a glance any 
enquiry into these factors of his career. In « onjunction 
with the chart may be utilised one of the most note- 
worthy features of Volume X. This is the assembly by 
Miss Norah Davenport of a unique set of notes from the 
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vestry minutes and churchwardens’ accounts of t':ee of 
the churches: St. Andrew’s, Holborn, St. Ciement 
Danes, and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—an invaiiable 
complement to the information formerly accessi.\le to 
students by reference to recognised sources. Many »»f the 
advantages and disadvantages under which Wren 
worked may be gleaned from a study of the char‘ allied 
to these parish record notes, which indeed furnish in 
themselves enough new matter to justify a separate 
treatise on the responsibilities and practical economic 
outlook of the master. Incidentally, morover, they serve 
to illuminate for the social student certain aspects of the 
labour market of the period as involving the skilled 
trades. One particular benefit to Wren which emerges 
from a scrutiny of the names of the craftsmen given in 
this volume is the fact that he had at his command 
workers and members of their families skilled not only in 
their trade but in Wren’s own personal art, who formed 
as it were his ‘‘stock company,” thus reducing the need 
for supervision and detailed instruction and at the same 
time minimising the risk of error. 

Again, a speculative point of the past is cleared up by 
the absence of the name of Grinling Gibbons from the 
Parish Records. It will be seen that Gibbons had no 
hand in the carving of any of the churches, which was 
executed by Edward Pearce (whose bust of Wren is 
reproduced as the frontispiece of Volume X), Rich. 
Cleere, Wm. Emmett and other carvers, notable among 
whom stands Jonathan Maine, who also did much fine 
work in St. Paul’s, 

The parish records of a number of the other churches 
are in hand, but their publication must, the editors state, 
be postponed to future issues, with the proviso that the 
Society’s exchequer warrants the continuance of the 
work. It is perhaps unfortunate that an appeal for 
further support has had to be included in the text of 
Volume X. Having now accomplished half of the series, 
the editors find themselves handicapped for the future by 
insufficient funds, and estimate that the ten following 
volumes can be produced only if the membership of the 
Society is increased to the extent of one hundred. There 
is ample matter of high importance yet to be published, 
seven of the ten volumes being already allotted. It is 
anticipated that Volume XI will deal with “Sir Chr. 
Wren’s Work at Westminster,’ Volume XII with 
‘Houses,’ and Volume XIII with further lights on St. 
Paul’s. Other numbers will incorporate the contem- 
porary drawings and engravings of St. Paul’s, several 
Wren originals relating to St. Paul’s, and possibly a 
presentation of the Cathedral building accounts and the 
minute and contract books. Bearing in mind the present 
utility and interest and the future value of the series, 
limited as it is to members of the Society, one can only 
compliment the editors, Messrs. Arthur T. Bolton and 
H. Duncan Hendry on their accomplishment to date 
and echo their expressed wish for a whole-hearted sup- 
port of the scheme. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
1932-1933—IX 


INCORPORATING 
Norges ON RECENT PURCHASES 
These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and more detailed 
criticism.) 

Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 
to, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 
development of the Library should make a point of retaining these 
lists for reference. 

Books resented by Publisher or Author marked R. 

Books purchased marked FP. 

* Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Library. 


ARCHITECTURE 
R.LB.A 
The Charter, supplemental charters and_ byelaws. 
indicating modifications of 16 February 1933.] 


pam. 83”. London. 1932. R. 


[With slip 


JESTHETICS 
BETIEMAN (JOHN) 
*Ghastly good taste or a depressing story of the rise and fall of 
English architecture. 
74”. vili+-136 pp. and 1 folding illustration. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1933. 5s. R. (2) 
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History 
Knemi (SATTAR) 
Islamic architecture. 
10". 48 pp. and bibliography. London: Tiranti. 1923. 1s. 6d. P. 


Jones (INIGO) 
The Designs of Inigo Jones, consisting of plans and elevations for 
public and private buildings. 
2 vols. fo. 183”. London: William Kent. 1727. 
Presented by Mr. John B. Ledger 
in memory of his uncle the late W. E. Ledger[A.}. 
British BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Is modern architecture on the right track ? [From The Listener, 
26 July 1933.] Q. 13”. London. 1933. 3d. P. 
GLoAG (JOUN) and Fry (F. MAXWELL) 
The need for planning town and countryside. (From The Listener, 
21 June 1933. Design in Modern Life [series]—x. 
fo. pam. 13”. London. 1933. 2d. P, 
\TKINSON (ROBERT) and GLOAG (JOUN) 
Design in public buildings. (From The Listener, 14 June 1933. 
Design in Modern Life [series]—ix.) 
fo. pam. 13”. London. 1933. 3d. P. 
VOCATION 
CARR-SAUNDERS (A. M.) and WILSON (P. A.) 
rhe Professions. 
53”. vil+535 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1933. 25s. R. 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
R.LB.A. 
Professional conduct and practice (VI). 
fo. leaflet. 13”. London. 1933. R. 
Asunworrn (H. INGHAM) 
Architectural practice and administration. 
O1 
8} 


x1i-}+-206 pp. London: Pitman. 1933. 12s. 6d. P. 


architects’ fees for speculative builders’ work for a mini- 


lum of ten houses. (12 June 1933. 


Seale of 


fo. leaflet. London. 1933. R. 
Buitpinc Types 
; (Civit) 
STEWART AND PARTNERS, Lp. (Contractors) 
Ulster parliament building. 
Q.12”. 33 pp. London. Presented by the publishers. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
Village halls: their construction. Two copies of this work have 
been presented by the Society for the Loan Library. 
Home OFFICE 
* Welfare pamphlet No. 7 
grd edn. pam. 9} 


Lighting in factories and workshops. 


London: H.M.S.O. 1930. 4d. P. (2 


Distev (HERMANN), -Irchitecl 

Planning the physiotherapeutic departments in hospitals. [From 
Nosokomeion. Jan. 1933.] 

Q. pam. 114”. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1933. R. 
De La Riviere (R. pu JArric) 

Air et lumiére dans les hospitaux. (Conférence faite au 1° cours 
de perfectionnement de l'association internationale des hospitaux a 
Franfurt. Sept. 1932.) [From Nosokomeion. Jan. 1933.] 

Q. pam. 113”. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1933. R. 


(EccLEsIASTICAL) 

HONEYMAN (H. L.) 

West Lilburn chapel. [Reprint.| From Archeologia Aeliana, 4th 
series, vol. x. 

pam. 9”. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 1933. Presented by the author. 

HonryMAN (H. L.) 

John Bell’s plan of St. Nicholas church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
[ Reprint.| From Archeologia Aeliana, 4th series, vol. x. 


pam. 9”. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 1933. Presented by the author. 


Knoop (DouGLas) and Jones (G. P. 
rhe first three years of the building of Vale Royal Abbey 12 
1280. [From Trans. Quatuor Ccronati Lodge, vol. xliv, 1931.] 
pam. 114”. London. 1933. Presented hy Professoi D. hnoop. 
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(EDUCATIONAL) 
R.I.B.A. ScreNcE STANDING COMMITTEE 
The Requirements of science buildings. 
Standing Committee, July 1933. 


Report of the Science 
pam. 81”. London. 1933. 6d. R. 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News, Journal 
* The new buildings for the Royal Institute of British Architects 
illustrated descriptions of the proposals for the principal 
interiors, etc. fo. pam. 13”. London. 1933. R. (2 


(DomEsTIC) 
Newcoms (Rexrorp) and Fosrer (WiLLtAM A.) 
Home architecture. 
g”. xiii 336. New York: Wiley, and London : Chap- 
man and Hall. 1932. 20s. R. 
Wuttr PINE, Series 
Mr. W. A. Forsyth [F.] has presented the Library with 64 of the 
Wuite Prxr series of architectural monographs of the architecture 
of the American colonies and of the early republic ; timber archi- 
tecture. 20 of these have been incorporated with the R.I.B.A. 
collection in the Reference Library ; the remainder have been 
placed in the Loan Library. 


Fuyit (Ixos1) 
Lhe Japanese dwelling-house. 
fo. 153 


79 pp. Tokyo. Meiji Shobo. 1930. 30s 


Ministry OF Hravru: [Hovusinc] 
Housing authorities. Circular 1348. [Rent and Mortgage Interest 
Restrictions Act 1933.] London: H.M.S.O. 1933. 1d. P. 


Ministry OF Heauru: [Hovusinec] 
Landlord and tenant, Eng- 


Provisional rules and orders, 1933. 
land. Rent restriction (July 1933). 
London: H.M.S.O. 1933. 2d. P. 


pam. Qi 








812 JOURNAL OF THE 
ScHustTeR (FRANZ) 
*The Building of small dwellings with reasona 
Q.11}”. 130 pp. Stuttgart: 
Wisactr (F. M.) 
*Public utility and private housing a i 
Q.11}”. 66 pp. Stuttgart: Hoffman: 
SEELEY (H. R.) and BARNES (MAsor Harry) 
Housing the lower-paid worker. (From The I 
1933. Other People’s Houses [series]—viii. 








fo. pam »”. Lond 
BUILDING CENTRE 
Three-bedroomed cottages (00 ] 
Centre cottage « ompe tition). 
CS. 292" «720 
Prnor (RODOLPHE) 
Monographie du chateau de Heidelb 
end edn. fo. 20”. 9 pp. and 24 p al 
Preser Vf 
zn memory of I Uy } f i 


Tiprinc (H. Avray) 
The story of Montacute and its hous¢e 
74 - Vili-+38 pp. London: Country I 
UNITED STATES: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
Farmers’ bulletins. 





No. 744. The preservative treatment of farm tir 
No. 1132. Planning and the farmst 

No. 1173. Plans of rural communit ulding 
No. 1214. Farm dairy houses. 

No. 1219. Floors and floor coverings 

No. 1279. Plain concrete for farm 1 

No. 1448. Farmstead water suppl 

No. 1512. Protection of farm buildings and f 


lightning. 
Farm drainage. 


No. 1606. 


The above publications of the U.S. Department 
have been added to the Library. P. 5 cent 
DETAILS 


CesSCINSKY (HERBERT) 
lhe old-world house, its furniture ar 





2 vols. 92”. London : A 
P. 
LLLwoop (G. M.) 
English furniture and decoration 1680-1 
4th ed. 114”. x-+-201 pp. London: B 


EMLYN (Henry) 
A Proposition for a new order in architectur 
the several parts, efc. 
grd edn. fo. 18”. 39 pp. and 31 copper pls. I 


EGGER (H.) 
Der Uhrturm Pauls v From Mededeelingen van 


Historisch Institut de Rome IX, 1929. 
pam. 9”. Gravephage: M 
Pp 
ALLIED ARTS 
WILENSKI (R. H.) 
John Ruskin : an introduction to 
Sf. f-Ob pp. London: Faber and | 
WILLIAM-ELLIS (AMABEL) 
The tragedy of John Ruskin. 
8”. 416 pp. and 8 pls. London: J. ( 
Society OF DILETTANTI 
The Society of Dilettanti, its regalia and p 
Harcourt-Smith, together with an outlir fits hist 
by George A. Macmillan. 
10”. 134 pp. and 36 pls. London: Ma 
P; 
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COMMITTEE OF THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIA! RT 


Catalogue of the Exhibition of British Industrial Art ji lation 

to the home. Dorland Hall, 1933. 
74”. xvit+156 pp. London. 193 | 1s, R. 
SCHNECK (ADOLF G.) 
Das Polsterm6bel. (Das MObel als gebrauch-gegenstand nd 4. 
Q.113”. 89 pp. Stuttgart: Hoffmann. 19 15s. P, 
CrscINSKY (HERBERT) 
English furniture from Gothic to Sheraton. 
fo. 12”. [6]--438 pp. and bibliography. Michigan: D: Hicks, 
1929. 
Presented by 
R.I.B.A. 

Che laying of the foundation stone of the new building in } ortland 
Place by Lord Howard de Walden and Seaford, Wednesday, 
28 June 1933. pam. 10”. London. 33, R. 

BUILDING 
RvssEuL (PETER) and DOWELL (GEORGE) 


Competitive design of steel structures. 
g}”. xxii-+ 426 pp. London: Chapman and Hall. 1933. 215. R 
Brivis STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
British Standard specification for precast concrete partition slabs 


solid). No. 492. pam. 83”. London: 1933. 2s. R 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


* 


Report on prevention of dusting of concrete floor surfaces 
pam. 83”. London: 1933. 6d 


INDUSTRY 
BuILpING INDUSTRIES NATIONAL COUNCIL 
The case against economy. Issued by the Special Committee for 
Public Relations. Revised and reprinted May 1933. 
pam. 9?”. London. 1933. R. 
BUILDING INDUSTRIES NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Constitution, January 1933. pam. 9}” ‘ 


London. 1933. R. 


BUILDING INDUSTRIES NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Memorandum No. 1, September 1932. 
Memorandum No. 2, October 1932. 

pam. 9$”. London. 1932. R. 
MATERIALS 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 

Forrest Propucts RESEARCH 
* Bulletin No. 1. Dry rot in wood. 

2nd edn. pam. 9}”. London: H.M.S.O. 1933. 1s. R. (2 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 

Forest Propucts RESEARCH 
Special report No. 3. Practical Kiln-drying. By W. C. 

pam. 9}”. London: H.M.S.O. 1933. Is. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


AND INbDUsTRIAL RESEARCH: 


AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: 
Stevens. 


6d. R. 


* Report on steelwork for buildings. Part I. Loads and stresses. 
pam. 83”. London: 1927 (Revised 1933). 1s. R.(2). 
Gray (W. 8S.) 


Reinforced concrete water towers. bunkers, stlos and gantries. 
v +220 pp. London: Concrete Publications Ltd. (1933. 
10s. P. 
SANITARY SCIENCE 
British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
British standards specification for cast iron airbricks and gratings 
for use in brickwork). No. 493. pam. 83”. London: 1933. 2s. R 


DICTIONARY 
BELLOWS (JOHN) 
Dictionary of French and English, English and French. 
3rd ed. 7}”. 689 pp. London: Longmans, Green. 1929. 10s. 6d. I 


PERIODICAL 
WENIGEN, Journal. ANTWERP 
Seven numbers of this journal have been added to the Library. 
(1924-193°- 
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TOPOGRAPHY 
Jones (SYDNEY R.) 
* Touring England by road and by-way. 


Reiss 7)". xx-+140 pp. and 22 pls. London: Batsford. 1933. 


55+ 
Hussry (CHRISTOPHER) 
Oxford. the colleges and university buildings. 
Q.11 18 pp. London: Country Life and G. Newnes, 1932. 
gs. 6d. P. 
OswaLv (ARTHUR) 


Cambridge, its colleges and university buildings. 
O.11 } pp. London: Country Life and G. Newnes. 1932. 3s. 6d. P. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING AND RURAL 
PRESERVATION 
Jenntncs (W. Ivor) 
he law relating to town and country planning. 
lations and orders. 


o}”. 241-360. London: C. Knight. 1933. 7s. 6d. R. 


Part III. Regu- 


THE COLOURING OF GREEK TEMPLES 
1 Scroope Terrace, 
Cambridge, 
10 August 1933. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A. 

Sir,—-The thoughtful paper which you published in your 
issue of the 5th August on the Geological Basis of Greek and Roman 
Forms shows that in Mr. Bagenal we may have a possible suc- 
cessor to Prof. Lethaby in the imaginative interpretation of 
ancient architectural forms. I am not concerned for the 
moment with the larger Roman section of the paper, but with 
the brief significant part of it dealing with the Greek material 
and colour treatments, and, incidentally, with the larger 
juestion of the primary function of the temple. Mr. Bagenal’s 
emphatic pronouncement is worthy of special note—‘‘ Greek 
temple architecture was the outside of a chryselephantine 
shrine.”’ Though in a sense this may have a limited applica- 
tion, as not every temple could afford to have ivory and gold 
for its cult statue, its general import is profoundly true; and it is 

wholesome corrective to the misleading statement in a 
manual which is being used for examination purposes in many 
schools, that images like the Athena Parthenos were a mistake, 
as they were out of scale with their surroundings. Could a 
master like Pheidias, with the object lessons of the two previous 
experiments of the mature Greek style—Aphaia at Aegina and 
Zeus at Olympia (the last by his own hand)—in front of him, 
have made such a mistake? No real study of Greek Art could 
possibly point to such a conclusion. 

I have no space at the moment to discuss this big aspect of 
the subject any further, and must hasten to that on which we 
fave more certain evidence, in which there is less room for 
controversy, but which is nevertheless constantly ignored or at 
best only partially apprehended—the exterior colouring of the 
temples. It is true that ingrained predispositions and natural 
prejudices die hard, and for generations Western Europe has 
now been unaccustomed to think of Greek or Roman statuary 
or architectural monuments in terms of anything but form. 
lhe evidences shown clearly by Penrose as early as the seven- 
ties of last century fell on deaf ears. To quote, in snippets, from 
Mr. Bagenal again- 

“But for the Greeks the temple when built was only just begun. 
Then, as now, there were coloured earths—ochres, red oxides, green 
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WirRAL Socrery 
Wirra! countryside. A cautionary guide. 
pam. 9”. Liverpool: U.P. 1933. 6d. P. 


Drawings 
: é 
WutrrinGuam House 
Plans, monochrome, 4 sheets ; perspectives, water-colour, 2 sheets. 
6 sheets. d. 1817 
Ciry Views, ete. 


Paris: Notre Dame, Louvre, ‘Conference’ Tower, Chiteau 
d’Ansay. 
Rome: Temple of Vesta. 


St. Andrews; and general. 
J. Van Merlen, Jacques Callot, Israel Silvestre, and others. 
10 sheets. E. vd. 
Presented by Mr. Fohn B. Ledger 
memory of his uncle the late W. E. Ledger [A.]. 


Correspondence 


chalk from Smyrna, with which to make colour washes to multiply tones 
and sharpen lines—above all, to darken the triglyphs. . And 
equally important was the metal work and above all the gold... . 
The points of gold must have harmonised a brilliantly coloured design. 
This is important from the designers’ point of view. We have to 
consider those wonderful west gable statues as quickened by colour 
and gold: and just as the sculptor darkened the eyelids of his figures 
and made their helmets gleam, so the same art accentuated the rhythm 
of the triglyphs by a darker tone, and dyed the tenia band below 
them.” 

This is well said, and Mr. Bagenal did his best, some years 
ago, to induce what would have been a worthy experiment, 
worthy of the greatest city in the world—the redecoration of the 
Guards’ Chapel in a true scheme of Greek colouring. On the 
Parthenon, below the level of the tenia of the architrave, any 
decoration—apart from ground tone— was very sparingly used; 
but beginning with the tenia and the regula and gutte 
below the triglyphs, the whole of the frieze, the cornice (except 
the plain faces of the corona, which, at the most, may have had 
some delicate, overall decoration) and the roof, was a feast of 
perfectly managed colour, bright gold and gilded bronze, all 
welded together by the primaries of rich red and soft deep blue; 
red used more narrowly on some of the horizontals, blue used 
broadly for the entire triglyph motive. Between these simple 
triglyph masses, the metopes shimmering with soft tones, but 
varied here and there with gilded bronze; while the formal 
lines of the roof treatment culminated in the securely framed, 
magnificently treated pedimental compositions. In the 
western one, the gilded helmet of the triumphing Athena was 
lit in the evening by golden light, the deep, even blue of the 
sky and the opalescent blue of the Bay of Salamis answering the 
deeper blue of the triglyphs and mutules, punctuated by the 
gilded points of the gutta and by the flashing antefixe and 
acroteria above. 

Some consider that these are matters of archeology, but they 
are of the first import to the architect and art worker. All great 
classic decoration is based on the principles first enunciated by 
the Greeks of the fifth century B.C., and the ideas which 
underlie classic decoration in its wider sense, fully appreciated 
by the masters of the Renaissance, are eternally with us. It 
is not a matter of archezology but of creative accomplishment 
to-day.—Yours faithfully, 

THEODORE Fyre [F.]. 
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Obituary 


MAURICE BINGHAM ADAMS [F. 
With the death of Mr. Maurice Adams on 17 August 


1933 at the age of 84, the profession loses one of the last 
and most distinguished representatives of the older gene- 
ration of architects, and one whose work as journalist, 
draughtsman, critical writer and practising architect 
touched all sides of the profession. 

A pupil of the late H. N. Goulty of Brighton, he be- 
came assistant to the late Sir William Emerson, and in 
1872 came to London to join the staff of the Building News 
with which he was assocated for over 50 years, and which, 
under his editorship, became one of the t 
architectural papers. His uncanny flair for 
“news” ahead of anyone else was the dread of rival archi- 


hree leading 
vetting 


tectural papers, but one of his chief contributions to the 
Building News, at any rate during the early years of his 
editorship, was the series of pen and pencil drawings 
which were published in this paper over a very long 


period. For this his remarkable facility as a pen draughts- 
man stood him in good stead. Mr. Adams was 
nised as the best perspective artist of his day, and for very 
many years he dominated the Architectural Room at the 


recog=- 


Royal Academy, where he had often as many as five or 
six drawings exhibited at one time. Another outstanding 
feature of the Building News for over thirty years was the 


Building News Designing Club, initiated and organised 
by Mr. Adams. Competitions under his direction were 


held at regular intervals, the winning designs being pub- 
lished with full criticisms. At a time when there was no 
properly organised architectural education, no architec- 
tural schools, and no central examinations, this Designing 
Club was of some importance, and many young archi- 
tects owed their chance of success to it and to the helpful 


and kindly criticism given to all by Mr. Adams. 


Simultaneously with his work on the Bu Vews Mr. 
Adams carried on a considerable private practice, being 
responsible for many different types of building. He was 
the designer of the majority of public libraries and othet 


buildings erected through the generosity of the late Pass- 


more Edwards, including libraries at Acton, Shepherds 
Bush, Eltham and elsewhere, as well as the Passmore 
Edwards Homes at Chalfont, Bucks. Other buildings for 
which he was responsible were the School of Economics 
in Clare Market, the National Burglary and Fire Insur- 
ance Offices in the City, the Lowder Memorial Clergy 
House and Baptistry at St. Peter’s, London Docks, and 
the Chiswick School of Art. He won the competition fo1 
the Polytechnic in Peckham Road, and also designed th 
extension to the South London Art Galleries as a 


memorial to the late Lord Leighton. 
Mr. Adams did a great deal of restoration work, 
notably that at Blickling Hall, Norfolk, and designed and 


carried out a good many private houses of which (: ieens- 


mead, Windsor, was one of the best, a number of tages 
at Port Sunlight, and several War Memorials. Abrvad he 
was well known, and was responsible for many houses at 
Sydney, New South Wales, where he carried t the 
memorial mausoleum to the late John Fraser, aid also 
designed a railway station and several houses in New 


Jersey. The completion of the Church at St. Michael and 
All Angels in Bedford Park, of which he was thie first 
Warden, including the Parish Hall and Memorial Chapel 
of All Souls, was also carried out by Mr. Adams, who 
incidentally at the time of his death was one of the few 
remaining original residents of Bedford Park. ‘This first 
Garden City was largely the work of Mr. Adams him- 
self, who completed and executed the original designs of 
the late Norman Shaw. 

Retiring from official practice and from his position on 
the Building News in 1923, Mr. Adams still maintained a 
keen interest in architectural affairs. He continued as 
honorary architect to the Chiswick Charity ‘Trustees, 0 
which body he was for many years Chairman, and re- 
cently designed a group of Almshouses on a site at Chis- 
wick provided by the Duke of Devonshire. At the time 
of his death he was busy reconditioning some old cottages 
at Chiswick for the same purpose. 

As a writer and critic Mr. Adams was well known. His 
critical opinions as expressed in the columns of the 
Building News were always much respected, and he also 
published several books. In collaboration with the late 
Norman Shaw he produced Sketches for Cottages and he 
also wrote Artists Homes, Old English Houses and Mansion 
Modern Cottage Architecture, Public Libraries, The Mlaking 
Architects, Architects from George IV to George V, Architectura 
Journalism, Art and Everyday Life and Cottage Housing. 


Mr. Adams was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 
1876 and a Fellow in 1886 and was thus one of the oldest 
members of the R.I.B.A. He served on the Council at 
one time, and retired from the Institute in 1925. He was 
also for 26 years Hon. Secretary of the Royal Architec- 
tural Museum and was largely responsible for the 
Museum being merged with the Architectural Associa- 
tion. He acted as assessor in a number of public archi- 
tectural competitions and was also an examiner for the 
national competitions in art at South Kensington. 

Mr. Adams was one of the most interesting and most 
successful of the older generation of architects. He had 
the enterprise and personality to undertake many and 
varied ventures and the ability and character to make a 


success of every one of them. During his long and busy 


life he came into contact with almost every architect 0! 
importance, many of whom were for years his closest 
friends, while he was both liked and respected by the 
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vounge generation of lesser known architects, whom he 


always .elped to the best of his ability. Both inside and 
outside ‘he profession he met many distinguished people 
and mole many friends, and by his death the profession 
has lost a familiar and well-loved figure. 

We | received the following note on Mr. Maurice Adams from 
Mr. Wolter Millard: 

Of w ll-known personal names in our profession—of well- 
known personalities we might even say—few can have been 
more familiar, in their day, than that of Maurice B. Adams. 


So. at least, it appears to one looking back over some sixty 
ears of architectural life. 

I first set eyes on ** Maurice B.”’ just before he was leaving the 
rough surveyor’s office at Brighton, early in the eighteen 
seventl He, an ex-pupil of the office in which I was then 
serving articles, had looked in to tell us that very shortly he 
vould be leaving, to go up to London. Young and all raw as 
[ was. | envied him; and felt like saying: *‘No matter! The time 
will come.’? Already he had been contributing sketches of old 
building work in Sussex to the Building News, and presently we 
earnt that he had got appointed to the staff of this publication. 
How eagerly would we scan its weekly issues! Not for his 
work only, to be sure; Norman Shaw had by then begun pub- 
ishing. in the Building News, his arresting series of designs, illus- 
trated by pen-drawings, that fascinated alike the younger and 
older hands engaged in architecture. Still, in our eyes, Adams 
vould doubtless be seeing to the reproduction of these draw- 
ings by the then new method of photo-lithography. 

When, at length, the appointed time had come, as Maurice 
\dams and I went our respective ways in London, we kept 
catching sight of one another at architectural gatherings, 
whether at the A.A. or the R.I.B.A. and elsewhere. 

One of the most memorable of these assemblies was the 
meeting at the Institute, in February 1885, when Adams read 
his notable paper on Architectural Drawing ; profusely illus- 
trated by a remarkable Loan Collection of Drawings which he 
had carefully got together to illustrate his subject; thereby 
catching the eye as well as the ear of his audience. In those 
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days this was something of an innovation. But generalship was 
only one of his strong points. 
CHARLES J. DAWSON [F-.] 

Mr. Charles Dawson, for fifty years Surveyor and Architect 
to the Barking Borough Council, died suddenly on Monday, 
24 July. at the age of 83. 

Mr. Dawson received his architectural training in the office 
of Mr. S. J. Thacker [A.] and subsequently spent several years 
in the office of Messrs. Holland and Hannen. In 1883, when 
the Barking Town Local Board was formed, Mr. Dawson was 
appointed as the first surveyor, and in 1895 was appointed to 
the same position on the Urban District Council. In 1899 he 
was succeeded in this position by his eldest son, but continued 
to act as architect to the borough until his death. In 1920 he 
took into partnership his second son, Mr. H. H. Dawson, and 
Mr. H. W. Allardyce, for many years his chief assistant, since 
when the practice has been carried on at Clock House Cham- 
bers, Barking, and at 70 Gracechurch Street, E.C., under the 
title C. J. Dawson, Son and Allardyce. Mr. H. H. Dawson 
and Mr. Allardyce will continue the practice at the same 
address. 

During his many years’ association with the Barking Council 
Mr. Dawson carried out many works for the borough, including 
public offices, the public baths, the lay-out of the park, and the 
fire station, as well as many public and private buildings in 
Ilford and neighbouring districts. It was, however, as a 
school architect that his reputation was highest, and particu- 
larly for the planning and execution of the Barking schools of 
Eastburv, Cambell, Erkenwald, Roding, Dawson and Mont- 
eagle. Another well-known work for which his firm, associated 
with Mr. T. A. Pole (F.], was responsible, was the King 
George Hospital, Ilford, which was opened in 1931 by the King 
and Queen. 

Mr. Dawson was one of the oldest Fellows of the Institute, 
being elected in 1889. He was also one of the senior members 
of the Institute of Municipal and County Engineers, and a 
lellow of the Royal Sanitary Institute. He will be very greatly 
missed in Barking, both on account of his distinguished public 
services and for his charming and genial personality. 


Notes 


MR. KENNETH CLARK, HON. A. 

Mr. Kenneth McKenzie Clark, an Hon. Associate of 
the Institute, who for the past two years has been keeper 
of the Department of Fine Art, Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, has been appointed as the next Director of the 
National Gallery. He succeeds Sir Augustus Daniel, 
K.B.E., also an Hon. Associate of the Institute, whose 
term of office expires on 31 December 1933. 


SIR BANISTER FLETCHER, P.P.R.I.B.A. 
On Friday, 18 August, the marriage took place at 


Marylebone Registry Office between Sir Banister Fletcher 
and Mrs. Mary Louise Hazell. 


C.P.R.E. SIXTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Phe Sixth National Conference for the Preservation of the 
Countryside will be held at Buxton from 13 October to 


J.P.). There will be three sessions 


15 October inclusive, under the Presidency of the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, K.T. The Conference will be held by the 
courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation at the Town Hall, and 
will be opened at 2.30 p.m. with an address of welcome by His 
Worship the Mayor of Buxton (Alderman James Brindley, 
Friday afternoon at 2.30, 
Saturday morning at 10.0 and Saturday afternoon at 2.30, and 
papers will be read dealing with education, planning and 
access. 

\ reception of members and delegates will be held at the 
Pavilion on Friday evening at 8.30, and it is hoped to arrange 
to display a film entitled The Town of To-morrow. On Sun 
day afternoon, 15 October, if a sufficient number of mem- 
bers and delegates signify their intention of attending, it is 
hoped to arrange, by the courtesy of the National Trust, a 
visit to the Trust’s property at Longshaw. 

No special railway vouchers will be issued, as members and 
delegates will be able to use the ordinary cheap week-end 
facilities provided by the railway companies. The Conference 
headquarters will be at the Spa Hotel, where special terms, at 
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an inclusive charge of 43s. for members and delegates, from 
Friday dinner to Monday breakfast, have been arranged. 
The meeting is not confined to delegates and members ¢ 
the C.P.R.E.—friends are invited. All societies and organisa- 
tions desiring to send delegates, and all individuals who desire 


to attend, are requested to obtain a form from the Secretary, 
C.P.R.E., Mr. H. G. Griffin, 17, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1. 
PROPOSED VISIT TO UNDERGROUND STATIONS 

The Art Standing Committee have approached the London 
Passenger Transport Board with a view to arranging an in- 
formal visit of members of the Institute to some of the recently 
completed Underground stations on the new extension between 
Finsbury Park and Cockfosters. The London Passenger Trans- 
port Board have readily agreed to aftord facilities for such a 
visit, which it is proposed to arrange on Tuesday, 10 October 
1933, and in order that the lighting arrangements and eflects 
at these stations may be fully appreciated it is suggested that the 
party should commence their tour at about 8 o’clock on that 
evening. The party will be limited in number and members 
who wish to take part are asked to notify the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
without delay, and in any case not later than Wednesday, 
20 September 1933. 

R.I.B.A. (ARCHIBALD DAWNAY) SCHOLARSHIPS 

The works submitted by candidates for the R.I.B.A. (Archi- 
bald Dawnay) Scholarships will be on exhibition in the 
R.LB.A. Galleries, g Conduit Street, London, W.1, from 
Thursday, 14 September, to Saturday, 23 September 1933, 
inclusive. 
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The exhibition will be open between the hours of 
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10 am. and 7 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. and 


D1 
The scholarships are intended to foster the advance Leg 
all forms of construction and are tenable at the ols of 
Architecture recognised for exemption from the exar ‘nations 
of the Royal Institute of Pritish Architects. 
rHE BUILDING CENTRE PRIZE-WINN ; 
COTTAGES 

he Minister of Health has indicated that he will raise no 
objection to the erection by local authorities or others. 
of cottages to the design of those erected for demonstration 
purposes on the Aldywch site, Strand, from the winning 
design in the Building Centre Cottage Competition. 

\s regards the building of such cottages for the reliousing 


of persons displaced from clearance of improvement areas 
or from individual unfit houses, the Minister has intimated 
that, in view of the dimensions of the cottages, it will be 
necessary to adopt as a standard of accommodation for the 
purposes of the Housing Act, 1930, the rule that the 
should be treated as providing accommodation for 1 more 
than four persons, which means that four units of Ex: hequer 
grant totalling £9 (or £10 in respect of persons displaced from 
houses in an agricultural parish) will be payable in respect of 
approved rehousing accommodation provided in a cottage 
of this type. 

R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, JUNE AND JULY 1933 

The questions set at the Intermediate, Final and Special 
Examinations held in June and July 1933 have been published, 
and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 1s. (exclusive of 
postage). 


ttages 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 


17 July 1933 
ScALE oF CHARGES FOR LocAL AUTHORITIES’ AND Pusiic UTILITY 
Societies’ Houstinc Work 
The Scale of Charges for Local Authorities’ and Public Utility 
Societies’ Housing Work drawn up by the Special Committee on 
Fees for Housing Work, etc., was approved by the Council. Copies 
of this Scale were issued to members with the Journal of 5 August. 





THE STIRLING SocIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
The draft Rules and Regulations of the newly formed Stirling 
Chapter of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland were 
formally approved by the Council. 


[THE FeLLOwsHIpP 





The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the { architect 
to the Fellowship under the powers defined in the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925: 

The Hon. G. Sturrock, Director of Public Works, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

MEMBERSHIP 
Election, 23 October 1933.—Applicatior for membership were 
approved as follows : 
As Fellows, 5 applications 
As Assoc iates, 19 applic 
As Licentiates, 8 appli i 
Transfer to the Retired Men > Class.—The foll members 


were transferred to the Retired Members’ ¢ 
As Retired Fellows : 
3asil Wallace Fitch-Jones. 
Joseph Craddock Perkin. 


Resignations.—The following resignations j 


ccepted with 


Feeret s=— 


Frederick B. Taylor [ 4.]. 
Stanley Russell-Taviner [Z.] 
John Whitehead [Z.]. 


Election of Students—The following Probationers were elected as 
Students of the R.I.B.A.:— 

Atkinson, Alfred John (Intermediate Examination). 

Bearpark, John Ronald (Intermediate Examination). 

Beesley, William Henry (Intermediate Examination). 

Blackman, Mervyn Henry Gerald (Intermediate Examination). 

Bloore, David Burch (Intermediate Examination). 

Bond, Cedric Meyer (Intermediate Examination). 

Brooks, Raymond Samuel (Intermediate Examination). 

Brown, Harry Kenneth (Intermediate Examination). 

Byrom, Charles Neville (Intermediate Examination). 

Cahn, Leslie Garrard (Secured approved qualifications in the 
Dominions). 

Chambers, Ernest James (Intermediate Examination). 

Clifford, Henry Dalton (Intermediate Examination). 

Cowing, Ralph (Intermediate Examination). 

Crooks, Philip Charles Irwin (Auckland University College). 

Dale, Bernard Henry (Intermediate Examination). 

Dickinson, George Henry (Intermediate Examination). 

Dove, Harry (Leeds College of Art 

Downing, Samuel (Intermediate Examination). 

Ellis, Gordon (Intermediate Examination). 

Everson, Sydney Frank (Intermediate Examination). 

Geers, Geurt Marinus Jacobus (Intermediate Examination). 

George, Leslie Thomas (Intermediate Examination). 

Goddard, Theodore David (Architectural Association). 

Greenwood, Alice Marion Merle Victoria (Auckland University 

College ° 

Haigh, Edwin Donald (Intermediate Examination). 

Hancock, Geoffrey Arthur (Intermediate Examination). 

Hodgson, Edward (Intermediate Examination). 

Hopkins. Thomas Henry George (Intermediate Examination). 

Hopkins, William Albert Larchér (Intermediate Examination). 

Horsfield, Alexander James (Intermediate Examination). 

Hughes, Arthur Gordon (Intermediate Examination). 
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Ingol by, Edward (Intermediate Examination). 
Jacks 1, John Edwin (Intermediate Examination). 
‘Jones idward Stanton (Intermediate Examination). 


Juds Harry (Intermediate Examination). 

Kenn dy, Thomas Brian (Intermediate Examination). 

Lewis. Robert Kenneth (Intermediate Examination). 
Manuel, Arthur Charles (Intermediate Examination). 
Marshall, Charles John Evelyn (Architectural Association). 


Martin, Ivan Charles (Intermediate Examination). 
Mason. John William (Intermediate Examination). 
Mort. William Idwal (Intermediate Examination). 
Newton, Alexander John (Intermediate Examination). 


Owen. Gordon Frederick (Intermediate Examination). 
Pidgeon, Raymond Vincent (Intermediate Examination). 
Pitt, Hal Lungley (Intermediate Examination). 

Potts. Alan Edward (Intermediate Examination). 
Richardson, Harold (Intermediate Examination). 

Risdon, Frank Heriot (Northern Polytechnic). 

Robertson, Alexander Gilbert (Intermediate Examination). 
Robertson, James (Edinburgh College of Art 

Saddler, Robert (Intermediate Examination). 

Shearing, Arthur Henry Ernest (Intermediate Examination). 
Sidebottom, Percy Brooke (Intermediate Examination). 
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Sinclair, Albert Graham (Intermediate Examination). 

Smith, David John (Intermediate Examination). 

Smith, Ernest Douglas (Intermediate Examination). 

Sodersteen, Eric M. (Secured approved qualifications in the 
Dominions). 

Southcombe, John Richard (Intermediate Examination). 

Stower, Frank (Intermediate Examination). 

laylor, John Percival (Intermediate Examination). 

Taylor, Joseph William (Intermediate Examination). 

Thomas, Ieuan Gwynn (Welsh School of Architecture, Cardiff 

Thorpe, Geoffrey Hereward (Intermediate Examination). 

Twydell, George Edward (Intermediate Examination 

Warn, Stanley William (Intermediate Examination). 

Wheeldon, Cyril Denis (Intermediate Examination). 

White, Margaret Justin Blanco (Architectural Association). 

Williams, John Owen (Intermediate Examination). 

Wilson, Edward Patrick (Intermediate Examination). 

Wilson, William George (Intermediate Examination 

Wilton, David (Intermediate Examination). 

Woods, Edmund (Intermediate Examination). 

Woodward, Lionel Orford (Intermediate Examination). 

Wynn, William James (Intermediate Examination). 

Young, Robert Robertson Reid (Intermediate Examination). 





R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of July 1933 the following were registered 

as Probationers of the Royal Institute:— 

BaRRAGAN: JOsE ERNESTO, 92 Richmond Road, Bayswater, W.2. 

JELSHER: HAROLD Donovan, ‘“‘Durdham,” 12 Queen’s Road, High 
Barnet, Herts. 

BENERDELLO: Henry, 71 Langham Street, Walton, Liverpool. 

BETTERIDGE: EDWARD JOHN GEORGE, 122 Farnan Avenue, Waltham- 
stow, E.17. 

Brain: Ropert Capper, Athlin, Derryvolgie Avenue, Belfast, N. 
Ireland. 

Boo: JoHN BALMER, ‘“‘Redroofs,’” Broom Road, Rotherham. 

BraDsHAW: LEONARD RoserT, 22 Hampden Road, Hornsey, N.8. 

3k1GGs: Hitpa, Carolside, Victoria Park, Manchester 14. 

Coates: WALTER SIDDALL, 4 Burton Stone Lane, York. 

CrircHLow: ARTHUR, 31 Queen’s Road, Fairfield, Buxton, Derbys. 

Crookes: Pumtie CHARLES IRWIN, 59 Power Board Building, Queen 
Street, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Cusrrr: FREDERICK WILLIAM, 112, Hammersmith Road, West Ken- 
sington, W.14. 

Dakin: ARTHUR JOHN, The Baptist College, Woodland Road, Bristol. 

Espon: THomMas Duprey, ‘The Cottage,’ 17 Woodside Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 

Eper: CLAUDE ANTHONY, No. 25 St. Michael’s Road, Singapore, S.S. 

Grorce: Witt1am NorMAN Bruce, Palermo House, Bentley Road, 
Prince’s Park, Liverpool, 8. 

Gites: STANLEY GEORGE, 51 Holland Road, Brixton, S.W.9. 

GomersALL: RONALD, 17 Myrtle Avenue, Bingley, Yorks. 

GREENACRE: WALTER, ‘‘ Deepdale,”’ 14 Billingham Avenue, Norton, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

GreENwoop: ALICE MARION MERLE Victoria, S. Alban’s Vicarage, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Hampiin: ANGUs KENNETH CAMPBELL, 33 Westerfield Road, Ipswich. 

Hawkins: BARBARA JOAN, Ashley House, Battledown, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 

Hitson: WittiaM REGINALD, 7 Delamere Road, Ainsdale, South- 
port, Lancashire. 
Hormeyr: JAN Henprik CHartes, c/o Barclays Bank, 104 London 
Road, Liverpool. f 
HoLLanp: FRANK WOoLSTENHOLME, 7 Bedwardine Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E. IQ. 

Jouns: Witttam Epwarp Fiertp, 505 Sidcup Road, Mottingham, 
S.] Q. 

Jones: MARjJoRIE CeRIDWEN, 148, Priory Road, Anfield, Liverpool. 

KoTASTHANE: KRIsHNARAO MoresHwar, c/o M. M. Kotasthane, 
65-67 Kalbadevi, Bombay, India. 

Laurie: Cotin ARTHUR, 4 South Road, Ealing, W.5. 


Lewis: DAvip Husert, 63 Crythan Road, Melyn, Neath. 

LipBetTeR: Hupert Martin, 15 Thornton Way, Golders Green, 
N.W. 11. 

McCLe.LLAND: Joun, Glenluce, Eastfield Road, Benton, Northum- 
berland. 

PANCHAL: JAYKRISHNA GopaLyjI, Dattatraya Buildings, 28 Chikal- 
wadi, Grant Road, Bombay, India. 

PARKER: WILLIAM NorMAN, ‘“‘Oakdene,’”’ The Wheel, Ecclesfield, 
nr. Sheffield. 

PHIZACKLEA: EpMUND RANDOLPH, Clifton House, 94 Grange Road, 
West Hartlepool. 

Pine: ARTHUR TATTERSALL, 109 Louisville Road, Balham, S.W.17. 

Powers: ERNnEsT STARKEY, 9 Southern Life Buildings, Smith Street, 
Durban, South Africa. 

PursLow: Cyrit STANLEY, 16 Old Meeting Street, West Bromwich, 
Staffs. 

RATHBONE-SMITH: RONALD ALEXANDER, 28 Clyde Road, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

SEAWARD: GWENDOLINE Puy is, Noyon, Headington Hill, Oxford. 

SHorE: THomMas GEORGE FReEpRICK, 17 Peet Street, Edge Hill, 
Liverpool. 

SmitH: Lest: Montracue, Cambridge House, Ebley, nr. Stroud, 
Glos. 

STEEL: REGINALD CHARLES THOMAS, 50 Fernhurst Road, Croydon. 

SUMMERS: NORMAN, 44 Fairleigh Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

Tait: Marjorie, “Whitehayes,’ Stoney Corner, nr. Gravesend, 
Kent. 

TALPADE: JAYAVANT Ramrao, No. 2 Dukar Lane, Girgaon, Bom- 
bay 2, India. 

Tuomas: Davin LLoyp, 79, Lyncombe Hill, Bath. 

THomas: REGINALD CHARLES Henry, ‘*The Bungalow,” 165 Brock- 
ley Rise, S.E.23. 

TurFLey: Henry Guy, 54 Quilter Road, Felixstowe. 

TURNBULL: ANNIE NICOL, 71 Nile Grove, Morningside, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

TurRNER: JAMES BRADLEY, Isenhurst, Perrymount Road, Hayward’s 
Heath. 

Waurre: Henry AtFrep, ““Wharfemead,” Bickley, Kent. 

WuitTAKER: JOHN CartwriGur, “Trenton House,” Victoria Road, 
Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Wititams: ARTHUR BRADBURY, 
Mold, Flints. 

WILLIAMs: JOHN OWEN, 25 Queen Sauare, Bath. 

WILLIAMS: KENNETH JoHN, 64 Locking Road, Weston-s.-Mare, 
Somerset. 

Wripe: ALviInA Marsten, 1 Grove Place, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 


**Pen-Ucha,’’ Wrexham Street, 
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Notices 


THE R.I.B.A. REGULATIONS FOR THE CON- 
DUCT OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 

At the request of the Council the Competitions Com- 
mittee have given very close and prolonged consideration 
been put forward by 
members of Council and others for the amendment o1 
modification of the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions, the Model Form of 
Conditions and the Directions to Assessors 

In nearly every case in which difficulties have occurred 
the Committee have been forced back to the conclusion 
that it is not the Regulations nor the Model Form of 
Conditions nor the Directions t 


to various suggestions which have 


Assessors which are at 


fault, but it is the non-compliance with the spirit and 
often the letter of the regulations, etc., by promoters, 
competitors and assessors which has given rise to the 
difficulties. 

Arising out of the report of the Competitions Com- 


mittee the Council now propose, subject to the comments 
of members being received and considered, to amend 
the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Conduct of Archi- 
tectural Competitions as follows: 

a) ‘Yo add the following words to the first para- 

graph of Clause 1: 

“The Promoters may, if thought desirable, 
appoint a fer with the 
Assessor or Assessors during the progress Ol the 
competition.” 

b) To amend Clause 10 to read as follows: 

‘In the case of limited or private competitions 
where the Royal Institute are satisfied that 
special circumstances may exist, modification 
of these Regulations may be approved by the 
Royal Institute.” 

In accordance with the terms of Bye-law 38 members 
are invited to submit their comments and criticisms on 
these proposed amendments within fourteen days of the 
issue of this JOURNAL. 

Subject to consideration being given to any comments 
or criticisms received, the amendments will be ratified by 
the Council at their next meeting. 


representative to cot 


The Council particularly wish to draw the attention of 
members to the following recommendations of the Com- 
petitions Committee and to urge their adoption 

1) That an architect who is nominated or appointed 


as an Assessor by the President R.I.B.A. or otherwise 
should at once report his nomination or appointment 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. who will thus be enabled to 
draw his particular attention to t d 
governing the conduct of architectural competitions. 

2) That the draft general conditions of all com- 
petitions should be submitted to the R.I.B.A. without 


cuments 


the schedule of accommodation betore being issued to com- 
petitors. 


3) That in order to prevent misunderstanding jp 
the minds of promoters their special attention should 
be drawn to the last paragraph of Clause 5 of th 
Model Form of Conditions. 

‘This paragraph reads as follows:— 

“The author of the selected design shall, j’ 
requested, make any reasonable modifications in 
his design to meet the requirements of the Pto- 
moters. 


Clauses incorporating the above recommendations 
will be inserted in the Directions to Assessors. 

[he Competitions Committee, with the authority ot 
the Council, are preparing a document explaini ig the 
competition system and how it has arisen and pointing 
out that not only are the interests of competitors safe- 
guarded but the best interests of promoters are also 
served by following the Regulations in letter and spirit. 

It is proposed that this document shall be sent at th 
outset to all bodies considering the promotion of archi- 
tectural competitions. 

It is the view of the Council and Competitions Com- 
mittee that the selection of a fully qualified competent 
Assessor in every competition is of paramount in- 
portance. 

THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION ACT 1931 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and of 
the Allied and Associated Societies are reminded that after 
31 December 1933, no one who has not passed an examinatior 
recognised by the Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom will be eligible to apply for admission t 
the Register of Registered Architects set up under the prc- 
visions of the above Act. 

All Members who have not already done so are therefor 
urged to send in their applications immediately. 

Full particulars and the necessary application form can be 
obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. NEW BUILDING 

Pending the sale of the existing premises of the Institute and 
the issue of an appeal for donations to the New Building Fund 
the Council have provisionally arranged with the Institut 
Bankers to advance the money necessary for the building 
operations. 

Chis note of the Council’s proposal is published in accord- 
ance with the terms of Bye-law 38 and the Council invit 
comments and criticisms within fourteen days of the issue ol 
this Journal. 


THE USE OF THE TITLES “CHARTERED ARCHI- 
FECT” AND “REGISTERED ARCHITECT” 

Now that the Registration Act is in force, the Council have 
been asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title “‘Registered Architect’? by members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been placed on the Register, and who already have tht 
right to use the designation ‘‘Chartered Architect.” 

Che Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been registered should use the designation ‘‘Chartered and 
Registered Architect.”’ 
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DRAFT AGREEMENT BETWEEN A_ LOCAL 

AULHORITY AND A FIRM OF ARCHITECTS 

Enquiries are frequently received from both architects and 
local authorities as to whether the Institute publishes any 
standard precedent for a form of agreement for use between an 
architect and a local authority. 

Mr. W. E. Watson, formerly the Hon. Secretary of the Prac- 
tice Standing Committee, has, at the request of the Committee, 
drafted a form to meet this demand, and this draft has been 
approved by the Practice Committee and the Council. 

“Copies can be obtained on application to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 
NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 
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the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart regard- 
ing their properties and application. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
When members are contemplating applying for appoint- 
ments overseas they are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any available 
information respecting conditions of employment, cost of living, 
climatic conditions, etc. 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Under the provisions of Bye-law 21, the following has ceased 
to be a member of the R.I.B.A. .— 
Ralph Berrill, as Associate. 


Competitions 


LIMITED COMPETITION FOR A NEW PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TO BE ERECTED AT HEN 
LANE, COVENTRY 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and of 
its Allied Societies must not take part in the above competition 
because the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com- 

petuuions. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : COMPETITION 
FOR THE DESIGN OF SMALL VILLA PROPERTY 
The Architectural Association, with the co-operation of 
Mr. J. W. Laing, has organised a competition for speculative 
house designs, open to all members of the A.A. and R.I.B.A. 
The competition is for three types of houses and three 
premiums of £25 each are offered. 
The jury of Assessors consists of the following :— 
Mr. L. H. Bucknell [F.]. 
Mr. C. Lovett Gill [F.]. 
Mr. Arthur W. Kenyon [F.]. 
Mr. J. R. Leathart [F.]. 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.]. 
Mr. J. W. Laing. 
Last day for receiving designs: 30 September 1933. 
Members of the R.I.B.A. can obtain copies of the conditions 
from Mr. F. R. Yerbury, General Secretary, Architectural 
Association, 34-36, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Price gs. 6d. 


BELFAST : NEW SANATORIUM BUILDINGS 
The Belfast Education Committee are proposing to hold a 
competition for new Sanatorium buildings at Whiteabbey and 
Graymount and Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F.] has been appointed to 
act as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 


BEXHILL: PROPOSED ENTERTAINMENTS HALL 
The Bexhill Town Counci! invite architects to submit, in 
open competition, designs for a new entertainments Hall. 
Assessor: Mr. T. S. Tait [F.]. 
Premiums: £150, £100 and £75. 
Last day for receiving designs: 4 December 1933. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. S. J. Taylor, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bexhill-on- 
Sea. Deposit £1. 


GIDEA PARK: FIVE TYPES OF HOUSES 
The directors of Gidea Park Ltd. invite architects of British 


nationality to submit in competition, designs for five different 
types of houses, as follows: 
Class A:—{£400 semi-detached (£800 pair). 
Class B:—£500 semi-detached (£1,000 pair). 
Class C:—{£650 detached (with garage). 
Class D:—£80o0 detached (with garage). 
Class E:—£goo detached (with garage). 
Professor S. D. Adshead [F-.]. 
Mr. A. E. Beresford [F.]. 
Alderman Ewart G. Culpin [/.]. 
Mr. E. Maxwell Fry [A.]. 
Mr. Howard Robertson [F.]. 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson [F.]. 
Premiums: £10 for the first five in each class and a further 
£20 to the author of the best design in each class 
Competitors may enter for all or any of the competitions. 
Last day for receiving designs: 11 September 1933. 


HORNSEY: NEW TOWN HALL 
The Hornsey Town Council invite architects of British 
nationality to submit in competition, designs for a new Town 
Hall. 
Assessor: Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 
Premiums: £350. £250 and £150. 
Last day for receiving designs: 23 September 1933. 


SLOUGH: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 
The Slough Urban District Council have decided to hold an 
open competition in connection with the new Council Offices 
which are to be erected at Salt Hill. Premiums of £150, £100 
and £50 will be offered and Professor H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 
[F.] has been appointed by the President of the R.I.B.A. 
to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been drawn up. 


STOKE NEWINGTON: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 

The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Stoke Newing- 
ton have authorised the holding of a competition for Municipal 
Offices and extensions to the Library and Electricity Offices. 
Conditions have not yet been received. 


SWINDON: PROPOSED TOWN HALL EXTENSION 

The Town Council of Swindon propose to hold a competition 
for Extensions to the present Town Hall, and Professor A. B. 
Knapp-Fisher [F.j has been appointed by the President of the 
R.I.B.A. to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been 
drawn up. 


Assessors: 
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PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 
F.R.1.B.A. desires partnership in well-conn 

available). Has for a number of 

abroad. Would consider | ilfsha 

Write, with particulars, Boy 
A.R.IL.B.A. seeks partner | | 

nership, in well-established practi 

30x 8933, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A 
Arcuirectr (41), F.R.DLB.A., ree 

tect, secks partnership, preferably | 

Nineteen vears’ general experience, Lor 

available-—Apply Box No. 6933, c/o S 
ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OFFICI 
Dusuin.—Architect’s Drawing Office 

Must be qualtf 


to the right man.—Box No. 1983, c/o S 


> 


complete charge. 


NEW PARTNERSHIPS 
Messrs. MEAKIN, ARCHER & Co., A 
73-76, King William Street, E.C.4, 
Mr. J. N. Aylwin, A.R.I.B.A., 
Edgware, Middlesex. ‘The name 
Mr. C. E. BLAcKBourRN [F. 
taken into partnership J. Barrinet 
The practice will be carried on at 
C. E. Blackbourn & Partner 
Mr. WILLIAM TT. Benstyn, 
James Morrison, A.R.I.B.A., 
to practise at 17 Easy Row, 
Street, London, W.C.1 
NEW PRACTICI 
Mr. Ivan S. Hopcess (Student) has 
10 Athenzum Terrace, Plymouth, | 
trade catalogues, samples of materials, 


UNFURNISHED RO 


MEMBER wishes to rent unfurnishe 
Office. 30x No.%a 8 >» c/o secretal 


) 


ACCOMMODATIC 


ARCHITECT desires to rent a 
200 feet) in architect’s office l 
locality. Box No. 2933, c/o Secret 


SHARE Ol 
ARCHITECT occupying office in Lin 
same with another practising archit 
telephone included; other services 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
SMALL ROOM 


MemMsBer*has small room to let at 
Gamages, Holborn. Third floor. Light, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 


FURNISHED OFFIC! 
A.R.1.B.A., with pleasant offices t 
accommodation to another Architect 
terms. Or alternatively a small unfurnis 
guineas per annum, inclusive of clear 
Box No. 4933, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Mr. Georce O. Scorer [F.] has changed 
Lodge, ‘* Gaskyns,”’ Rudgwick, Sussex, and would t 
trade catalogues. 
Messrs. E. Keynes Purcuase and Rot moving 
on the 15th September from 3 and 5 iddox Street, to No. 1 
Stratford Mansions, 34, South Molton Street. 


ROYAL INSTITU’ 


TE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
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Mr. H. Ceci Powe t [F.] has removed from 3 Higher 
Torquay, to 3 Lower Terrace ; keeping the house name “* G 
Chambers ”’ Phone 3725 as before. 

Mr. FRANK S. Swasu has changed his address to 4 Regen 

nham, where he has opened offices. 


rrace, 
venor 
as before. 
. Street, 
After 25 sept I er the 
at Newport will be closed and transferred to Cheltenham 
e . J 

ill communications should be addressed. 

srs. T. H. AND F, HEALEy (Mr. Francis H. Healey [4.}) have 

1 from offices, No. 6 Forster Square, Bradford, and in future 
be sharing offices and working in conjunction with Mr. Charles 
[L.] at Exchange Chambers, 7 Queensgate, Bradford, where 
‘spondence for Messrs. T. H. and F. Healey must be sent, 





\.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 
For property in Great Britain only.) 

REVISED TERMS. 


Che A.B.S. Insurance Department is able, through the ser- 
vices of a leading Assurance Office, to assist an Architect or his 
Client in securing the capital for the purchase of a house on the 
following terms: 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 
75 per cent. 
of the value of the property as certified by the Surveyor 
fi mploy i d by the § ) fic ec. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 
} per cent. gross (which, at the present rate of income tax, 
represents 34 per cent. nett). 
LEGAL Costs AND SURVEY FEE, 
also the amount of the first quarter’s premium on the Endow- 
ment Assurance referred to below, are advanced in addition 
to the normal loan. If the loan is continued for more than 
fifteen years the Survey and Legal Costs will be refunded to the 
Borrower on repayment of the loan. 


REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges the 
loan at the end of 15 or 20 years or at the earlier death of the 
Borrowe r. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been arranged 
that provided the Plan and Specification have been approved 
by the Survevor acting for the Office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certi- 
ficate from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 


N.B.—Loans will not be undertaken under this scheme upon: 
a) Property the value of which is not sufficient to war- 
rant a loan of at least £500 or of which the value 
exceeds £2,500 ; 
Property of the bungalow type : 
Property not in the sole occupation of the Borrower. 
"Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, 
to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, g Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 0434. 
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